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WILD FLOWERS. 


Patz apple blossoms and red flowers, 
Anemones and tulips tall, 

Which light with flaming torch the showers 
Of slim green leaves which round them fall, 


Are smiling here, and through the rift 
Of vanished years what thoughts arise, 
As on each glowing bud, I lift 
Dazzled and dim my wearied eyes. 


The sweet-brier fragrance of your youth, 
A wild, free blossom, tender, pure, 

Yet rich with promise (such in truth, 
Ever, to raciest fruit, ature). 


The glory of our Tuscan spring, 
Transparent, warm, with bloom divine, 
From leaf and flower and vines which cling 
From tree to tree with tendrils fine, 


The teeming splendour of our plain, 
A sea of verdure lost in blue; 
Our curving hills. the ripening grain, 
With fireflies glittering through and through. 


Our old tower whence the owls would call 
Oft and again their one sweet note; 

The wealth of roses on our wall, 
By summer, spring, and autumn brought, 


All in this pictured panel lives, 
And like a charm unseals my eyes; 
A spell divine a fairy weaves, 
To clothe the earth with rainbow dyes. 


The moonlight and the sunlight clear, 
The hope, the joy which nature wore, 

Life, youth, and passion, all aré here, 
And Italy is mine once more. 


[From the Spanish.] 
TO THE FORGET-ME-NOT, 


FLOR MODESTA Y DELICADA. 


Sweet flower, whose azure eyes are seen 

Soft-peering thro’ those lids of green 
So modestly ! 

Thou heedest not the revelries 

Of glancing birds and singing bees. 
*Tis thine to be 

The comfort of the absent — thine, 

Not to adorn the warrior’s shrine, 
But, happier lot! 

Upon the snowy, heaving breast 

Of gentle maid to smile and rest — 
Forget-me-not! 


Oft wand’ring on a foreign shore, 
The exile’s eye-ball’s, brimming o’er 
With sudden tears, 
Look upon thee, and thoughts of home 
In melancholy visions come 
In doubts and fears. 








WILD FLOWERS, ETC. 


Thou gatherest up thine own perfumes, 
Shrinking from sun-light that illumes 
The neighbouring spot. 
Sweet flower of memory, whisper now 
Thy gentle name in accents low — 
Forget-me-not ! 


Thou art a mystical record 

Of promised faith and plighted word, 
Pleasure and pain; 

And sometimes musing over thee, 

A half-effaced felicity 
Revives again; 

And early dreams and smiles of youth, 

And sunny rays of light and truth, 
That were forgot; 

Like ashes kindled into flame, 

Brighten — so tell me thy sweet name — 
a ! 

ose Joaquim Depias, 
Translated by Sir John Bowring. 


SONG OF THE SPRING TO THE SUMMER. 


O poet of the time to be, 

My conqueror, I began for thee ! 
Enter into thy poet’s pain, 

And take the riches of the rain, 
And make the perfect year for me. 


Thou unto whom my lyre shall fall, 
Whene’er thou comest, hear my call. 
Oh, keep the promise of my lays, 
Take the sweet parable of my days; 
I trust thee with the aim of all. 


And if thy thoughts unfold from me, 
Know that I, too, have hints of thee; 
Dim hopes that come across my mind, 
In the rare days of warmer wind, 
And tones of summer in the sea. 


And I do set thy paths, and guide 

Thy blossoms on the wild hill side. 

And I, thy bygone bard, will share 
The flowers that press thy feet, where’er 


I led those feet before I died. 
The Month. 


[From the Sunscrit.] 
LAST WORDS OF A DYING BRAHMIN. 


DisPakt, O nourisher! thy radiant orb 

But veils the face of truth; for I have sought, 

Have humbly sought the holy and the true. 

O Sun! thou son of Prujaputi! thou 

Who rulest — wakenest — nourishest the world! 

Scatter thy rays, and veil thy light, that I 

Through them may see thy glory-giver—reach 

Thine own divine pervader! Why should [— 

Why should I supplicate thee, glorious Sun ? 

Th’ All-perfect, shining in thee, shines in me!”’ 
Translated by Sir John Bowring. 











A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS, FROM 1750 
DOWNWARDS. 
LORD BYRON. 


In all the great competitions for fame 
there is much that reminds the reader of 
quaint John Bunyan’s parable, which his 
hero sees set before him in visible symbol 
in the Interpreter’s house, and which is 
meant to refer to something much more 
important than the reputation even of 
great poets. Passion and Patience are 
the names of the two children, one of 
whom has his fine things all at once, 
while the other consents to wait for them, 
and is seen serene and cheerful, in all the 
confidence of hope, while the poor little 
passionate soul has had and worn and 
spoiled his finery, and gnashes his teeth 
over the too rapid fulfilment of his rash 
wishes. Without any deliberate choice in 
the matter, which is 4 thing seldom 
awarded to mankind, this contrast is con- 
tinually presented to us in the world. 
Seldom, perhaps, we may allow, is real ex- 
cellence kept permanently in the back- 
ground; its day comes sooner or later; 
the blessing pronounced upon those who 
endure to the end is as true in temporal 
matters as in spiritual; and he who can 
wait is sure one time or other of his meed, 
according, or at least in some sort of pro- 
portion, to his worth. But while this is 
the case, it is equally certain that to some 
no waiting, no suspense, is necessary. Of 
two men, between whom it would be im- 
possible to discriminate which is the great- 
est, one will leap into sudden fame in the 
very morning of his career, while another 
toils on patiently to the lingering eve 
which finally rewards him, but only after 
long-drawn agonies of suspense, and 
weariness, and sickness of deferred hope. 
Nor is there even such a superiority in 
the slow recompense over the swift one as 
to compensate the second of these two for 
his weary waiting. The sudden reward 
may be as lofty, as lasting, as great as the 
slow. “Unto this last” the penny is 
given, the very same penny which rewards 
the weary toil of him who has borne the 
heat and burden of the day. These are 
discrepancies of nature which the wisest 
can neither account for nor explain. It is 
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so; and if few of us can say that we have 
less than our deserts, it is certain that 
many not more deserving get more than 
we do—get it sooner, easier, and with 
gaieté de ceur—while we rise up early 
and lie down late, and eat the bread of 
sorrow. Neither nature nor religion af- 
fords any explanation of this. We know 
that the fact is so—and that is all we 
know. 

There is no better example of this than 
that afforded by the career of Byron. Of 
all the poets of his time, it was he who 
commanded the most instant popularity, 
who had the greatest immediate effect 
upon his age, and whose position as a 
power among men was most remarkable. 
Scott was the only man of his time who 
equalled his wonderful success; but even 
Scott’s influence, though broader and 
deeper, was not so intense and individual. 
He was like a broad, and full, and quiet 
stream, enriching and ennobling without 
agitating the wide country through which 
it flowed; but Byron was like a torrent, 
sweeping everything before him, waking 
and rousing all the echoes, so that nobody 
could ignore him, and even the quietest 
nook could scarcely escape some thrill of 
the din and tumult he occasioned. While 
only a few enthusiasts knew and be- 
lieved in Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
whom no one now will assert to be inferior 
to their noble rival, everybody had heard 
of, and half the world admired and 
adored, the daring young minstrel who 
had taken it by storm. And before these 
poets had done more than begin the first 
difficult steps of their progress up the 
steep hillside of fame, he had reached the 
summit, and was making the air resound 
with his voice —a voice sometimes fine 
and musical as Apollo’s lute, but some- 
times noisy and coarse as any brazen 
trumpet. It may even be said, in some 
degree, that earth still resounds with that 
far-echoing voice; for among all Conti- 
nental nations we believe that the English 
poet best known after Shakespeare is By- 
ron. This curious fact must have been 
very perplexing to those of his contempo- 
raries who were qualified to judge what 
was his true position, in comparison with 
the other living competitors for fame 
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whom he so signally distanced in the race. 
To us the balance has been set even by 
those slow agencies of Time which work 
so surely, if so leisurely; but the wonder, 
though less bewildering, is not less inter- 
esting at a distance than near at hand — 
especially as in this case there seems to us 
a sufficient explanation for it, with which 
the mind can make itself reasonably con- 
tent. 

The position occupied by Art of all 
kinds—and especially by the art of 
+ poetry—in the world, is a peculiar one. 
It has no common test of use or daily ne- 
cessity to which all men can put it alike. 
Though we are strenuously of opinion 
that the common heart and mind of man- 
kind is the final judge, and that no poet 
can be great who does not in the long-run 
win, to some sufficient degree, that uni- 
versal franchise; yet we are obliged to 
allow that, in the first place Poetry cannot 
be justly judged by the multitude. Re- 
ligion, if the simile may be permitted to 
us, is universal and for the world; yet re- 
ligion is for the religious, for the devout, 
for those who can understand its spirit 
and obey its laws; although, at the same 
time, for all mankind. In the same way 
Poetry addresses itself to the poetically- 
minded, though it claims an empire wher- 
ever intellect or feeling exists even in in- 
finitesimal portions. The poet is under- 
stood, not, at the first hearing, by all 
minds, but by all poetical minds; and 
through these Song filters as a stream 
filters through the golden pebbles and sil- 
ver sand into common use, till it becomes 
a daily refreshment for all men, spark- 
ling on the board of kings and on the 
peasant’s table. The singer sings first of 
all for those who have ears to hear; and 
it is by dint of seeing how this melody, 
which at first is to them the vaguest of 
voices, thrills through and inspires its im- 
mediate audience, that the duller ears 
awaken, and the song swells out into full 
music and meaning for ever a wider and a 
wider circle. This is the process in all 
ordinary cases; but there are cases which 
are not ordinary. To this rule, as to all 
others, there are exceptions. Now and 
then there comes into the world a sovran 
poet who needs no interpreters — whose 
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erse wakes an echo in all but the very 

lowest intelligence, and creates a human 
heart where no heart seemed to be. 
These are so very few in number, that 
the definition which we have just attempt- 
ed to give of the ordinary development 
of poetry among men is scarcely disturbed 
by the rare and exceptional apparition of 
a Homer far away amid the mist of ages — 
a Dante towering high over the crowded 
medieval world, or a Shakespeare, great 
enough almost to overbalance our little 
island — great figures who reign over all. 
The position of such monarchs requires 
no preparation — their thrones have been 
ready for them from the beginning of time, 
and they take their places with all the 
gentle grace of nature, seeing no wonder 
init. Shakespeare needs neither interpre- 
tation nor defence. The soul which fails 
in loyal worship of his greatness, places 
itself beneath the level of ordinary human 
intelligence, and is worthy no notice of 
ours. But Wordsworth, for instance, 
stands on a very different level. He isa 
great poet, and one whose influence goes 
very deep, and whose fame stands very 
sure in the heart of England. Yet there 
probably never will be a time in which 
sceptics will not take exception to Words- 
worth and doubt his divinity; and there 
must always be a large class which will 
attain its appreciation of him only at 
second-hand, reflected through the wasm 
appreciation of others. And it is Words- 
worth, a man who has equals, and not 
Shakespeare, who has none — whom it is 
necessary to accept as the representative 
of poetry among ordinary men. 

There is, however, another class which 
we will not identify with any names, but 
which has existed in all times, snatching 
for itself an immense but evanesent repu- 
tation from its power of satisfying the 
common non-poetical mind with some- 
thing which that mind takes to be poetry. 
The true poet is the sworn enemy of com- 
monplace, but the sham poet is its apos- 
tle; and there is no art more immediately 
successful than that which places the gen- 
eral and common in the place of the nat- 
ural, throwing over them that glow of 
sentimental colouring which is appropri- 
ate to higher subjects, and presenting to the 
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prosaic mind the delightful delusion that it 
is poetical. He who does this—who has 
the power of bringing the diction and music 
of poetry to the service of those common- 
place views of men and things which are 
general to the common mass of humanity, 
and of clothing conventional despairs, mis- 
eries and triumphsin the royal robes of song 
— may hope almost anything from the ap- 
plause of his contemporaries. We all af- 
fect to despise the conventional in art; 
but how we love it let the walls of every 
picture-gallery and the pages of many a 
book testify. To elevate that common- 
place so that it shall look as if it were na- 
ture —to deify that conventional ti'l it 
seems heroic —is not an elevated use of 
poetry, but it is one which reaps an im- 
mediate reward. When a really good 
faculty is employed in this way there are 
scarcely any bounds to its triumph. It 
becomes universal, with a breadth almost 
Shakespearian — and is not Shakespear- 
ian, only because, fascinating all others, 
it fails to fascinate the poetically-minded, 
the real audience of true poetry. Thus 
there is, as it were, an advance and a rear 
guard to the army of song. The van is 
occupied by the sovran poet —the rear by 
the brilliant sham poet, who deifies vulgar- 
ity and so tricks out the commonplace that 
it thinks itself divine. 

To say that Byron added this power to 
the greater and more genuine poetical pow- 
er which he undeniably possessed, will per- 
haps scarcely please the majority of his wor- 
shippers; but it seems to us a very im- 
portant fact in his career. We have nota 
word to say against his greatness —he 
was a true poet; the fire divine was in his 
heart, the light celestial in his eyes; but 
along with his greatness he possessed the 
lower faculty which we have just de- 
scribed. The commonplace was not re- 
pugnant tohim. The secondary part of 
his nature —all that was not genius — was 
common, conventional, almost vulgar. He 
had pre-eminently that power of tricking 
out the poorest and most threadbare con- 
ceptions in glittering, sentimental, and 
hervic garments, which the multitude loves. 
He made the trite seem grand, and elevated 
the stilted conventional romance of the 
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ordinary mind into something that looked 
like imagination. Thus, without anything 
of Shakespeare in him, he became almost 
as universal as Shakespeare. He. passed 
all his contemporaries, true poets as great 
as he, at a gallop. While they made their 
way slowly into note, he took his place at 
once. He secured the suffrages of the po- 
etically-minded because of his real genius, 
which they were incapable of mistaking, 
notwithstanding all the less noble extran- 
eous matter by which it was accompanied ; 
and at the same time he seized upon the 
vulgar by the side of their vulgarity 
which he shared: he secured the common 
by his triumphant commonplace. The 
crowd took it for romance in the splendid 
flood of his song— they took it for pas- 
sion, and leaped up in emulation, and felt 
themselves gods too, and Byrons. The 
misanthropies and stage tortures, the 
dark despairs and secret crimes, were far 
more comprehensible to them than were 
the true depths of nature which it is a 
poet’s real office to fathom. The sham 
horror which was after their own heart, 
enchanted them and carried them away. 
Now-a-days the Corsair, with his gloomy 
brow and gloomier conscience, is the ac- 
knowledged type of the conventional. 
When he is presented before us in the 
Surrey Theatre or elsewhere, we laugh un- 
disguisedly, and recognize him as a familiar 
acquaintance. But in Byron’s day this 
tragic-comic figure was a very revelation 
of conventionalism made poetical —the 
vindication and triumph of that beloved 
and comprehensible ideal which the vul- 
gar love. This combination of true pow- 
er and false power raised the poet above all 
his competitors. It secured to him at once 
the audience which was capable of judg- 
ing, and the audience which was incapable. 
For once in the history of the world these 
two classes so often hostile, met together, 
and hoisted up the favourite of fortune on 
their shoulders, so high that all the world 
saw him and recognized his greatness. It is 
this which has given him a place so remark- 
able in the history of poetry. Other men, 
without his genius, have thus propitiated 
the multitude, and snatched an evanescent 
triumph ; but no true poct we think, except 
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Byron, has ever done it, and certainly no 
great poet—no artist of the real rank 
which he has a just right to claim. 

The man who attained this singular po- 
sition, and won this remarkable success, 
was one whose life it is too painful to treat 
in detail or to enter into as we have done 


with the lives of other men, his fellows. ' 
He was in many respects a favourite of | 


fortune. He had, as my say, every- 
thing in his favour — all the attractions of 
rank, nobility, personal beauty, and genius, 


united in his person; and yet of all his, 
generation he was perhaps the most unfor- | 


tunate man of whom history preserves a 
record. Fortune did her worst for him in 
doing her best. We speak as heathens, 
feeling a helpess incapagjty to use any 
other language; for can it be that Provi- 
dence had anything to do with so fatal a 
beginning and so dark a career? We 
have already in another chapter paused 
to note the common and often-made con- 
trast between the peasant-poet Burns and 
the peer Byron, and we need not repeat 
what has been already said. Not only is 
it true that of these two men, starting from 
absolutely opposite points of the social 
scale, it was the ploughman who had 
every natural circumstance in his favour, 
and the patrician who had all against him ; 
but we may add that not only Burns, but 
all his other competitors, stand out in hap- 
py contrast to Byron in the circumstances 
which attended the beginning of their life. 
Curiously enough, the greater part of 
them set out as he did without natural 
guidance or support in the beginning of 
their days. Cowper and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were all orphans, cast out of the 
hand of God, as it were, to wander up and 
down on the face of the earth, and to win 
hardly and sorely for themselves the very 
standing-ground of existence; but in no 
case was the young poet so unhappy, so 
unfortunate, as the boy Peer, or placed at 
such immense disadvantages. He was 
ruined in his very cradle. All the malign 
fairies, if also some of the good ones, were 
assembled to his christening. What astory 
it is from begining to end! every arrange- 
ment disposed for the worst, every precau- 
tion taken to keep sweet nature and gentle 
purity and kind love from the very nursery 
of the child, from the young man’s crowded 
and bitter path. He was fond of invent- 
ing miseries for himself in after days; but 
no misery that ever aroused a poetic im- 
agination was half so terrible as the vul- 

arizing circumstances that surrounded 
fim : and he does not seem to have had any- 


thing in his character capable of resisting 
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these painful and miserable influences. 
We do not speak of vices, or of those mis- 
demeanours which are the fruit of so- 
called “ passion,” but of that general tenor 
of the soul which elevates or debases more 
than even accidental vice is capable of 
doing. That fatal defect in nature which 
makes a man continually mistake the true 
object of being, which deprives him of the 
power to discriminate between the great 
and the small, between the external and 
the essential, which acts upon him men- 
tally as imperfection of sight sometimes 
does physically, destroying the entire per- 
spective, obliterating all sense of different 
magnitudes and distances, of weight and 
value — was Byron’s first and saddest dis- 
advantage in his struggle against the ad- 
verse fates. The “passions” and their 
attendant vices are bad enough; yet the 

exist sometimes in conjunction with suc 

true nobleness of mind as attracts our 
warmest sympathy, and in the face of a 
conflict and struggle which, when success- 
ful, is the greatest thing in life —and 
which, even when unsuccessful, carries 
with it all the pathetic interest of tragedy. 
But Byron never affords us this lofty 
interest; he is astray in the world, not in 
a noble, but in a miserable way — reckon- 
ing everything not by too elevated but by 
too petty a rule, gauging the very heavens 
by the — of his poor little Baron’s 
coronet, and measuring human nature by 
the standard of his own statue. In all-the 
glory of his genius, his youth, his romantic 
position, a his natural beauty, who is 
there that can read Byron’s life without a 
certain sense of shame for the littleness of 
the possessor of all these splendid and be- 
witching gifts.. How simple, how gener- 
ous, how open to all charities, such a youth 
ought to have been,— what a grace of 
noble humility, courtesy, princely regard 
for others less favoured, should have sur- 
rounded that favourite of Heaven! Out 
of his superiority and greatuess what re- 
spect for the weak, what consideration of 
the infirm, should have sprung! Where, 
if not in that young poet, that young no- 
ble, that heir of fame, should all the chiv- 
alrous virtues and stainless flowers of 
honour have been found? But the real 
Lord Byron was about as unlike a knight 
as any commercial gentleman in his gig 
could be. He held something of the same 
code of greatness, if the truth must be 
told. He adored his own lordship as much 
as his footman did, and probably more. 
He was fond of raising a commotion, of 
making yeorts stare, of getting himself 
remarked for his retinue, or his expendi 
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ture, or his jewellery, or his vices. An’ 


uneasy self-consciousness breathed about 
him. Probably the only point in which 
he was modest and honest towards him- 
self, was that which concerned the highest 
part of him, his genius. For genius was 
— in him: but character was small. 

hat first necessity of manhood was not 
only lamentably insufficient for his posi- 
tion, but it was warped and badly turned. 
It might be possible to forgive him every- 
thing else — all his actual sins, -his inde- 
corousness, his low code of morals — but 
it is hard to forgive so great a poet for 
being so little a man. 

It is, however, unfortunately too easy to 
find excuses in his training and early cir- 
cumstances for many of his fundamental 
faults. George Gordon Byron was born in 
1788 ; the son of a ruined roud of whom he 
never knew anything, and of a high-temper- 
ed, high-spirited, Highland woman, ruined 
and driven half mad by the spendthrift hus- 
band, whom still in her way she continued 
to love. and admire for his very vices. 


Father he had none, except this disreputa- 
ble memory of a man, with which he was 
sometimes taunted, and from which he 
could derive neither support nor honour; 
and little good, but much harm, came to 
him from his surviving — the furious, 


foolish, sometimes fond, and always ter- 
magant mother, ruined in temper and 
nerves as well as in purse, who had once 
been an heiress, courted and caressed, aud 
whose poverty had neither ge pa- 
tience to make it tolerable. e first 
scene of his life opened in a little house, 
“up a stair,” in Aberdeen, were this dis- 
appointed and exasperated woman —cling- 
ing with all the desperation of genteel 
poverty to recollections of her wealthier 
past and fantastic hopes of a future which 
should make up for all her privations — 
by turns fondled and vituperated the 
solitary, bright-eyed club-footed boy, 
who was very affectionate to bis nurse, 
and fell into baby-love with his little 
girl-companions, but has nothing else 
recorded of him as an individual being. 
The way in which rank is deified in such cir- 
cumstances is unhappily very well known 
to most observers. Such a little house- 
hold bowing down in miserable worshi 

of a rag of nobility, or even gentility, an 

referring everything in earth and heaven 
to the standard of my cousin Lord So-and- 
so, is a sight which we have all looked 
upon with ridicule, or reprobation, or 
gentler pity aud shame, ah the case and 
our tendencies may be. But the intensity 
of this worship was increased in Byron's 
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case by the fact that chance might at any 
moment elevate the very worshippers into 
a sudden heaven of aristocracy. This was 
the dazzling hope which animated the ob- 
scure life in which the child-poet received 
his earliest impressions. Many a lonely 
woman in such circumstances has inspired 
her child with high resolutions and the 
most noble of hopes. The world has been 
conquered, how often, at their mother’s 
knee, by men never fated to gain any 
earthly battles; and many a sweet dream 
of greatness — ambition too visionary, too 
distant, to have any of the vulgar force of 
that real passion—has wrapped mother 
and child in that profoundest tenderest 
union, sometimes coming to nothing, but 
sometimes, too, coming to noble issues, 
high labours, and triumph, and reward. 
But Mrs. Byron never breathed into her 
son such ambitions or hopes. What she 
held up before him was a Peerage, and the 
glorious thought that one day or other his 
name . * be recorded in its immortal 
pages. e was but a poor little boy then, 
ustled in the street perhaps, noways re- 
spected by his comrades, going to school, 
most likely with the “merchant’s” son 
from the nearest shop and no more thought 
of than Jock or Jamie; yet the time might 
come when he would be a Lord. This was 
his earliest inspiration; nothing higher 
was dreamt of in the atmosphere where 
his young mind first unfolded with all its 
intense desires and appetites. Whether 
there is any real indication of a capacity 
for purer influence in the foolish story of 
that childish passion which was brought to 
an end at ten years old, it is hard to tell; 
but imagination loves to believe that the 
gentle quiet of the little feminine play- 
room, in which the baby-lovers sat and 
cooed together, while the little lady’s 
sister dressed her doll, soothed the 
fretted spirit of Mrs. Byron’s boy, and 
might have ameliorated his existence 
had any such calm influence continued 
with him. But grey Aberdeen, and the 
nurse whom he was fond of, and the little 
love, and the familiar world which was so 
careless of his pretensions, all pass away 
like the changing of a scene in an opera. 
There was a “roup”’ in the house, and all 
the effects of the Byrons produced some 
seventy pounds when the great transform- 
ation accomplished itself. And the next 
scene is Newstead Abbey: noble old eccle- 
siastical _ having it would seem, the 
roverbial curse of all such desecrated 
oundations, ruinous and splendid, and full 
of evil tales of the past lords; and at 
eleven, God help him! his mother’s hope 
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was accomplished, and the child became 
Lord Byron, attaining at one step all that 
he had been taught to look up to as great- 
est in the world. 

This is, fortunately for mankind, and 
specially for titled mankind. a very rare 
and unusual trial. Most of those who are 
born to the perils of rank have at least the 
safeguard of being used to it, and finding 
their position natural. They have the 
gentle indifference of use and wont to 
deaden any sentiment of elation or over 
whelming sense of superiority ; and though 
this is sometimes scarcely enough to. calm 
down that glorious consciousness, it at 
least keeps it within bounds. But Byron 
had been so brought up as to be some- 
thing like the proverbial “ beggar on 
horseback.” It was not his fault, or at 
least it was not entirely his fault. It was 
the miserable result of false training, alow 
order of ideas, a false position, and a mis- 
taken estimate of human things and ways. 
Had his mind, as separate from his genius, 
been of a higher order, he would have 
righted himself, and got free of the evil 
bias which had been given to his young 
life. But his mind was rigid, and when 
once set into any habit of thought, very 
difficult to move from it. In the second 
chapter of his life, too, which was still 
more important than the first, he was 
almost as entirely left to the sway of 
chance as if he had been an Arab of the 
streets. He had no friends to guide him 
in the doubly dangerous passage from 
youth to manhood. His guardian kept 
aloof, frightened, it is said, by the mother, 
who stood in the way of every discipline ; 
and no other man or woman in the world 
had the courage to confront that terma- 
gant, or make any effort to help the boy, 
who very soon, as was natural, emancipated 
himself from the foolish, furious, and capri- 
cious sway which had no reason in it, 
though doubtless he took advantage of her 
assistance to resist other authority. Thus 
he grew up unchecked and uncontrolled, 
with no reverence for anything, no sense of 
loyalty, no power of submission. Un- 
happy boy! with his noble genius and his 
limited soul he came into a world which 
afforded him nothing to respect and no- 
body to love. Nobody to love, does the 
reader ask, with perhaps a smile? Yes, 
shoals of beings less than himself, to love 
contemptuously, coarsely, foolishly, as he 
called loving — but not one to inspire him 
with the true love of veneration, romance 
and that worship which ennobles at once 
the lover and the loved. He does not 
seem to have had any ideal even, except 
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of external beauty: no visionary noble- 
ness attracted him. Neither in man nor in 
woman had he ever met with, or did he 
hope to meet with, anything to revere. 
He stood in a world where the best that 
was, was on his own level, nothing above, 
most things beneath. Once more we re- 
peat, Unhappy boy! the best part of na- 
ture and its highest affections were thus 
obscured and veiled over for him. His 
great capacity failed him in that highest 
region, his eyes lost their insight, he be- 
came ignorant and dull as any boor in the 
argc of his genius. Could the veil 

ut have been withdrawn, could Byron 
have seen the higher as he saw the lower, 
what a difference would that extension of 
the moral horizon have made! 

It is curious enough, and shows his 
strangely rigid adherence to a theory once 
formed, to note that he got through 
Harrow without any diminution of the 
parvenu haughtiness which sits so ill upon 
gentle bl and ancient lineage. It is 
not easy to imagine any atmosphere in 
which it can be more difficult to keep up 
this pride of caste than in the free air of 
a public school, in the midst of that little 
republic ruled by an oligarchy, which has 
no foundation or distinctions or degrees 
existing outside. Byron, however, passed 
through Harrow without being shaken 
from his little citadel of pomp and conse- 
quence ; and when we hear that he asked 
one of his school-fellows to keep silent 
about the fault of another, on the ground 
that the culprit was “a brother peer,” we 
do not know whether to admire most the 
boy’s strange power of resistance to the 
public opinion of the place, or his defi- 
ciency in that sense of humour which 
serves instead of wisdom to so many of 
us, and keeps us from making ourselves 
ridiculous. 

Thus Byron entered upon life without 
moral guidance or support of any kind, 
amid all the temptations of an unusually 
daugerous position, with no example or tra- 
dition in his own family but those of dissipa- 
tion and debauchery, and without any friend 
to protect him from the consequences of his 
inexperience, or to tempt him to virtue; 
and notwithstanding the rank of which he 
thought so highly, and the independence 
which probably many a foolish lad would 
envy him, few men in any class, even the 
poorest have begun life so utterly unpro- 
vided, so impoverished and friendless. He 


had every gift that even imagination could 
desire, except the gift of knowing how to 
use them. From a very early age he 
seems to have written verses, but verses 
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scarcely remarkable. enough to warrant and through his silken garments. It was 
prophecy of his future greatness; nor, | the first real vivifying touch which he had 


ind 
indeed, does he himself appear to have! 


foreseen the fame which awaited him, or 


in these early days to have looked forward ' 


with any excitement or enthusiasm to the 
career of poet. His first little volume, 
however, decided his fate. Nothing can 
be more vain than to speculate what might 
or might not have occurred in case of some 
contingency which never happened; and 
therefore it would be foolish to assert that, 
had Jeffrey never assailed the “ Hours of 
Idleness,” “ Childe Harold ” and “ Don Ju- 
an ”’ would never have come into being. 
But there can be little doubt that Jeffrey’s 
assault was the first great impetus given 
to Byron’s genius, which, without that 
sharp prick, might have dallied for years 
longer with its budding powers before it 
rushed into the field. e “Hours of 
Idleness ” would seem truly to be described 
by their title; they were, as their author 
describes them in one of the letters of the 
time, “the effusions of a boy :” and he in- 
formed the world, with much grandeur in 
his preface, that “it was highly improba- 
ble, from my situation and pursuits here- 
after, that I should ever obtrude myself a 
second time on the public.” But the effect 


— —_ the young poet’s life by this 
a 


nguid and harmless publication was such 
as no one could have divined. The whole 
event is too far past, the sin was too prompt- 
ly punished, and the effect of it was on 
the whole too good, to warrant us in re-re- 
viewing the review which stung Byron into 
life. Amid all the partialities of criticism, 
the almost saesttale penchant towards the 
work of friends and disinclination to ap- 
plaud an enemy, it is very rarely that an 
unhappy reviewer picks up a work at ran- 
dom with the intention for once of doing 
simple justice, without laying himself open 
to some frenzied attack. Why select my 
work? the victim cries. “Out of the 
thousand and one volumes of indifferent 
verse which happened to be printed in the 
year 1807, only one bore a noble name on 
the title-page: and the opportunity of in- 
sulting a lord was too tempting to be re- 
sisted,” says Byron’s advocate. We have 
no desire to defend Jeffrey, whose short- 
comings were glaring enough ; but certain- 
ly it was hard upon him to be subjected to 
this quite unnecessary animadversion ; and 
he never did a more effectual piece of work 
in his life than when he insulted the lord 
in question. The young giant got up from 
his youthful affectations and languor in all 
the fury of wounded amour propre and in- 
jured pride. The shaft pierced through 





met with in his life. 

To our own thinking, it was great con- 
descension on the part of the big and pop- 
ular Review, then at the very zenith of its 
greatness — but with no prophetic power 
given to it to enable it to divine that this 
was Byron—to trouble itself about the 
boy’s verses. But the boy came to violent 
life under the hands of that skilful opera- 
tor. After the gentle little commencement 
made in placid superiority and grandeur, 
with a sense that it was “highly improba- 
ble” that so. lofty and splendid a figure 
should ever again “obtrude itself” upon 
the public, what a fiery and real start was 
that which the poet made-in his first gen- 
uine and energetic production! No sham 
sentiments were there, no copies of verses 
labelled with initial letters like drawers in 
a cabinet, but one furious flood of real and 
glowing invective, genuine expression of 
that contempt for everybody’s works and 
powers which filled the soul of the noble 
poet, looking down from his platform upon 
all the petty people round him. The great 
and the small, the names which are house- 
hold words and those which have faded 
altogether out of our memory — the young 
Ishmael spared none of them. Because 
he himself had been chastised, it seemed 
natural to him that all his poetical con- 
temporaries who were already known to 
the world should taste the whip. He sac- 
rificed a whole hecatomb of reputations to 
the manes of that still-born fame of his 
own, whose decease he attributed to Jef- 
frey’s blow. Not only Scott, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, but virtuous Southey and 
musical Moore, and even Monk Lewis, and 
Graham of the “ Sabbath,” and Bowles of 
the “ Sonnets;” every soul who wrote in 
rhyme shared the outpouring of his fury. 
They had nothing to do with the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” or his own slaughter in it. 
Yet he reviled them as if they had every 
one had a hand in his humiliation; never 
was such a burst of rampant self-assertion 
and disdain of all authority. “ Down with 
everybody,” was the device of this wild 
champion’s banner. Such a production is 
not likely to procure permanent fame for 
any man, notwithstanding that the “ Dun- 
ciad ” still holds its place in literature, and 
is still discussed and annotated. But 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
has a human interest above that of its poe- 
try. It was the birth-pang of the poet. He 
came furious to life ready-armed like Mi- 
nerva, blazing in sudden light and deadly 
power, with a quiver full of poisoned ar- 
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rows, and an unsheathed sword which cut 
wherever it touched. The whole earth 
shook with this unexpected and prodigious 
onset. Edition after edition came pouring 
from the press, and the poet, panting and 
breathless from his exertions, was already 
crowned with the sudden result they had 
won for him, before he had wiped the 
moisture from his brow, or laid his weap- 
ons out of his hand. 

This was the first birth, or rather mani- 
festation, of Byron’s genius, and it was a 
very characteristic one. Impatient of re- 
mark, furious at censure, sceptical of all 
excellence, he poured forth his own violent 
criticisms and mockeries with a glowing 
power and fervour which it was impossible 
to mistake; no more hours of idleness — 
hours of passion and heat and excitement, 
which printed their impression, temporary 
yet vigorous, upon the world, and made 
men hold their breath. It is easy to imag- 
ine the commotion raised in the literary 
atmosphere by this rush of the new actor 
upon the stage, like a caged lion into the 
old Colosseum, or its modern Spanish rep- 
resentative into the arena. Nobody pte 
doubt the reality of the new appearance, 
or its immense energy and promise of un- 
foreseen power. . 

Before, however, we quit this preface to 
his existence, there are two things to be 
mentioned which are very greatly to the 
credit of the young poet. When the 
“ Hours of Idleness” were first published, 
a clergyman, who knew Lord Byron well, 
and who had apparently some influence 
with him, wrote to him objecting to certain 
poems which were, according to the lan- 
guage of the time, “ too warmly expressed.” 
“The imagination of the young bard,” 
says Moore, “had indulged itself in a lux- 
uriousness of colouring beyond what even 
youth could excuse.” The first copy of 
the work had beep presented to this gen- 
tleman, Mr. Becher, and his protest was 
made in the gentle form of a “copy of 
verses.” The headstrong young man, who 
was so little amenable to criticism, imme- 
diately responded to this representation. 
He did a most heroic thing for a boy of 
twenty to do. He called in the volume, 
of which, we are told, only one copy had 
got out of his reach, and cancelled the 
whole edition, in order to satisfy his friend 
and abolish the objectionable verses. It 
is right that such a fact should be noted 
to his honour; and it is all the more hon- 
ourable from the proof he soon gave of 
his furious resentment of the public criti- 
cism which was inspired by anything but 
friendship. A few years later, he did an- 
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other generous and creditable act of a 
similar kind: when his reputation was es- 
tablished, and when perhaps he had begun 
to be a little ashamed of the vehemence 
of his youthful self-defence, he struck out 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
from his works, sending orders to his pub- 
lisher, according to Moore, “to commit 
the whole impression to the flames,” and 
steadily refused to allow its republication. 
This resolution was taken no later than 
1812, so that what he did at twenty he 
cancelled at twenty-four. These two acts 
of reparation, unforced and voluntary, 
are enough to cover a multitude of litera- 
ry sins. 

Byron went abroad immediately after 
the publication of his satire. Whatever 
the cause might be, this young Peer, edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge, with all 
the prestige of his title, and with all the 
means of acquiring acquaintances, if not 
friends, which his bringing-up must have 
made inevitable, seems to have been as 
lonely in London as any poor clerk from 
the distant recesses of the country. He 
had no one to stand by him when he took 
his seat, lonely and defiant in the House 
of Lords; and toa mind which attached 
so much importance to the privileges of 
rank this must have been doubly morti- 
fying. He seems to have had no means 
of introduction into society. Nobody 
noticed him, except Jeffrey; and it was 
with a proud ae, pean and solitude 
of soul, more real than most people sup- 
pose, that he set out upon his first expe- 
dition to the East. These were the days 
when our easy highway across the Conti- 
nent did not exist, and the nearest way to 
begin this journey was by ship to Lisbon, 
a voyage which he made in company with 
various officers on their way to the scene 
of war. This was the oe of “ Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage.” It was made when 
he was just one-and-twenty, an age at 
which it is difficult to believe that any 
great amount of debauchery could have 
been possible. He had held carnival at 
Newstead, unrestrained by any sober in- 
ftuence, for very brief intervals now and 
then, and had indeed just wound up his 
youthful life in England by a short time 
spent there in the company of a few of his 
favourite friends of his own age, no doubt 
an uproarious and not very decorous as- 
sembly; but the lads, however vicious 
and undisciplined, could scarcely have 
gone to any very terrible lengths 
at so early a period. We believe 
that a out many readers associate the 
poem of “Childe Harold” entirely with 
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the latter portion of Byron’s life, and ac- 
cept the attitude assumed by the poet in 
the first canto as something not inappro- 
priate to the natural feelings which might 
move a man abjured by society and his 
friends, ruined in personal reputation, and 
expelled from everything that could be 
called a home. But it must be remem- 
bered that this was not in the least de- 
gree his case in 1809. He was twenty- 
one. He had no home, because he had 
no relations, and because it was im- 
possible for his mother and _ himself 
to “ get on,” as people say, together; and 
he had no doubt already a local reputation 
which was anything but desirable. But 
every one knows how little local reputa- 
tion affects a man in the bigger world of 
society, and with what ease that world 
forgives such stigmas as those which alone 
could stain Byron’s youth. The senti- 
ments of “Childe Harold” could not 
therefore have any foundation in reality ; 
but yet their fantastic and artificial mis- 
anthropy was not without some excuse. 
The young man, if not so guilty or so mis- 
erable as he made himself out to be, was 
yet very lonely and friendless: and a great 
deal of exaggeration may be allowed to 
youth in respect to that forlorn sense of 
solitude which sometimes possesses it like 
a passion. The self-conscious tragic atti- 
tude of the “ Childe ”’ is indeed quite char- 
acteristic of youth, and as such has a cer- 
tain claim upon the indulgence of every- 
body who has been young, and has felt 
the luxury of being miserable. It was the 
first time that this luxury, in which most 
of us have indulged in our day, had been 
resented in a a shape to the world. 
t was quite false; and yet it was true: 
the reasons given were sham, and so 
were the sentiments, and yet the state of 
mind was real. Indeed, its very artificial- 
ness made it real, if we may use a para- 
dox, and helped, as nothing else could, to 
express the strange chaos of wilfulness 
and waywardness, of suffering and self- 
importance, complacent masquerading and 
genuine uneasiness, which so often filla 
mind of twenty when left to itself. 
Byron’s journey was begun in what 
seems to us a very magnificent way, and 
one which was little in keeping with his 
impoverished fortunes, however it might 
accord with his own splendid ideas of his im- 
portance. We who are used to the exploits 
of young men “of quality” in many wild 
ways of adventure, and who have learned 
that it is possible for a lord to travel with 
very scant attendance, and fight his way 
like any other young Englishman, can 
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scarcely restrain a smile at the following de- 
scription of the retinue which this very poor 
and indeed obscure young lord thought 
necessary :— “Fletcher begged so hard 
that I have continued him in my service,” 
he writes to his mother on the eve of his de- 
parture. “If he does not behave well 
abroad, I will send him back in a trans- 
= I have a German servant (who has 
een with Mr. Wilbraham in Persia before, 
and was strongly recommended to me b 
Dr. Butler of Harrow), Robert and Wil- 
liam ; they constitute my whole suite.” Four 
men for the personal service of this one 
boy! Nothing could give a more amus- 
ing picture of his pomp and consequence. 
“ The pecuniary supplies necessary towards 
his outset at this epoch were procured 
from money-lenders, at an enormously 
usurious interest,” is the unintentional 
comment supplied by Moore. Even in 
this respect no one seems to have had suf- 
ficient interest in the young man to at- 
tempt to restrain him from expenditure 
so foolish. Thus he set out, his yeoman 
and his page being supplied for all neces- 
sary poetic uses, and plunged, with all his: 
conventionalities about him, into the nov-. 
elty of the unknown. We will not at- 
tempt to follow him through his wander- 
ings. The reader will find the topography 
in “Childe Harold,” where indeed crowds. 
of readers did find and delight in it, 
spending an extraordinary amount of en- 
thusiasm upon the two earlier cantos of 
that poem. It would be difficult to say 
too much of the power of the versification, 
or of the energy and life of the descrip-- 
tions therein contained; but we avow 
that it is extremely difficult to us to 
understand how, apart from all Byron 
produced afterwards, this splendid 
guide-book should have taken such 
absolute possession of the popular 
mind, especially as in those days 
travel was an almost forbidden luxury, 
and the number of persons who could be 
attracted to the poem by a desire to com- 
pare their own emotions with that of the 
poetical wanderer must have been very 
small. The great charm of the poem, how- 
ever, we believe—its chief popular at- 
traction —lay in the wanderer himself, 
shadowy as he is, and vague in personal- 
ity. He was, let us remember, the very 
first sketch of that blasé poetical misan- 
thrope, who has since done so much ser- 
vice, and who in many different disguises 
charmed the popular soul for years after, 
the very incarnation of the conventional 
picturesque. He it was who gave the 
charm of romance to all those melodious 
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verses which celebrated the praises of “ Au- 
gust Athena,” of “Stern Albania’s hills,” 
and “ Dark Suli’s rock,” and, nearer home, 
of “Lovely Spain, renowned romantic 
land!” The reader, as he roamed from 
verse to verse among the dark-eyed Lusitan- 
ian maids and Turkish houris, between the 
wild Albanian and the high-capped Tar- 
tar, was always conscious of another 
standing by, trying to distract himself by 
all the scenes and figures that passed 
along the surface of the panorama, but 
ever hugging to him his mysterious soli- 
tude, his passionate recollections, his in- 
consolable sadness. There was not very 
much absolutely about Harold except in the 
first few pages ; but Harold was in the very 
air, brooding over the verse. Each line 
was read with a little thrill of expecta- 
tion; throughout every page attention 
was on the alert to find again that wan- 
derer in his splendid superiority ae 
everything as if he saw it not, occupie 

with his own thoughts, musing over his 
fatal memories. And when a universal 
whisper ran through the world — whisper 
which nobody could trace, and still less 
contradict — that the poet himself was 
that mysterious personage, the interest 
swelled higher and deeper. All the in- 
ternal evidence was-in favour of this idea, 
and the immediate zest of a living ro- 
mance spread over the reading world. 
The story, slight and vague as it was, be- 
came real on the spot, and people pored 
over it with a view to discovering the 
secret of the poet’s trouble, as well as the 
quality of his genius. Such an addition 
to the attractions of poetic literature it 
would be difficult to overestimate. The 
lovers of Byron will grudge, perhaps, that 
any secondary reason should be called in, 
in order to explain the first marvellous 
success of this poem; and had “Childe 
Harold” been published entire we should 
have sought no secondary reasons; but it 
must be remembered that it was to the first 
two cantos that the world responded with 
enthusiasm so universal, and that these are 
not the portions of the poem to which we 
now turn with the greatest pleasure. The 
beauty of the poetry, indeed, is not enough 
to explain its immense popularity; for, 
fine as that is, it is not finer than portions 
of Shelley’s long descriptive poems, which 
won nobody's ear; and nothing like so 
real as Wordsworth, which shared the 
same fate. And long stre:ches of descrip- 
tive poetry, however fine, are slow to at- 
tract the ordinary reader. It was Harold 
who attracted him. It was Byron, the 
real Harold, who riveted that attraction. 
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To us nowadays the presence of a self- 
absorbed, darkly-musing figure, roaming 
about with finger on lip and eyes full of 
wild meanings —or with his arms folded 
in his romantic cloak, contemplating the 
things and sights around from the summit 
of a melancholy superiority,—is no at- 
traction, but rather provokes a smile. We 
name the apparition at once: we have 
know him all our lives. But to Byron’s 
age this poetical = ig was equally 
new and delightful. He fascinated the 
world, as every novel development of a 
trite fancy does. No straining of faculties 
was necessary to comprehend him. He 
was most lofty, grand, and superior, and 
yet he was within the reach of every ca- 
pacity. The guide-book details with which 
he chose to surround himself grew sublime 
because.of that cynic smile, that “hollow 
laugh,” that scowl and sigh. Never was 
there a more perfect hit, a more success- 
ful combination of the poetical and ethe- 
rial with the common-place ; and this bril- 
liant hit, this popular success, was ex- 
pressed in the language of true poetry, 
brilliant and vigorous. When these ele- 
ments which are so seldom combined came 
together, the result was not mere applause, 
but a very triumph. 

Thus when Byron returned to England 
in 1812, and gave this work to the world, 
he took his place at one bound on the 
highest pedestal of fame — he “ awoke one 
morning and found himself famous.” The 
reputation produced by his satire, which 
was of less attractive description, was 
swallowed up at once in this. People 
whom he had abused forgave him; other 
poets, with a generosity which, to say the 
truth, is not very usual, forgot the blow 
he had administered in admiration of this 
new flood of song. The languid verse- 
maker of the “ Hours of Idleness,” the in- 
furiated satirist of “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” vindicated himself, so 
to speak, at once for his languor and his 
fury. He proved to demonstration that 
Jeffrey and all the critics had been wrong, 
and that he had a certain right to be 
angry; and neither Jeffrey nor any other 
man had it now in their power to touch 
his position: he had proved his possession 
of that gift which no training can give, 
and no wealth can buy. He had won his 
spurs; his rank was no longer contestable, 
or contingent upon any possibility. 

It is, however, a sign of the confusion 
vf his own mind on the subject — a confu- 
sion very general with great writers, but 
which in this case it is somewhat difficult to 
explain —that Byron seems for the first 
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moment to have kept his real poem in the 
background, and to have contemplated a 
mere continuance of his warfare with wits 
and critics. The account given by Mr. 
Dallas, his relation and, to a certain ex- 
tent, editor — for he seems to have taken 
all the trouble of publication off the hands 
of the poet —shows this confusion in the 
most curious way. Byron had only just 
arrived in London when the following con- 
versation took place : — 


‘* He was very animated in the account of his 
travels, but assured me,’’ (it is Mr, Dallas who 
8 sas quoted by Moore) ‘‘ that he never had 
the least idea of writing them. He said he be- 
lieved satire to be his forte, and to that he had 
adhered, having written, during his stay abroad, 
a Paraphrase of Horace’s ‘ Art of Poetry,’ which 
would be a good , finish to ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” He seemed to promise him- 
self additional fame from it, and I undertook to 
superintend its publication as I had done that 
of the Satire. I had chosen the time ill for my 
visit, and we had hardly any time to converse 
uninterruptedly, he therefore engaged me to 
breakfast.’ 

**In the interval Mr. Dallas lovked over this 
Paraphrase, which he had been permitted by 
Lord Byron to take home with him for the pur- 

, and his disappointment was, as he himself 
} mand it, ‘grievous,’ on finding that a pil- 
grimage of two yeara to the inspiring lands of 
the East had been attended with no richer poet- 
ical result, On their meeting again next morn- 
ing, though unwilling to speak disparagingly 
of the work, he could not refrain, he informs us, 
from expressing some surprise ‘that his noble 
friend should have produced notbing else during 
his absence. ‘ Upon this,’ he continues, ‘ Lord 
Byron told me that he had occasionally written 
short poems, besides a great many stanzas in 
Spenser’s measure, relative to the countries he 
had visited. They are not worth troubling you 
with, but you shall have them all with you if 
you like.’ So came I by ‘ Childe Harold’s Pil- 
i .’ He took it from a small trunk with 
anumber of other verses. He said they had 
been read by one person, who had found very 
little to commend, and much to condemn; that 
he himself was of that opinion, and he was sure 
I should be so too. Such as it was, however, it 
was at my service; but he was urgent that the 
Hints from Horace should be immediately put in 
train, which I promised to have done.”’ 


Moore goes on to tell us that “it was 
some time before Byron’s obstinate repug- 
nance to the idea of publishing ‘ Childe 
Harold’ could be removed;” but this is 
contradicted by other testimony, and 

robably was no more than that liking to 
be urged into a step he wished to take 
which is not an uncommon peculiarity of 
character even with people who are not 
poets. But it would appear that there was 
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a considerable uncertainty in his mind for 
some brief time, in respect to the two 
styles of composition, which were so widely 
different; and that but for Dallas, Byron, 
dazzled by his first success in vituperation, 
would rather, had he been left to himself, 
have wrecked his reputation (for the mo- 
ment) by a return to the subject, than es- 
tablished it by the calmer strains of true 
poetry which he had written for his own 
pleasure. Fortunately he permitted him- 
self to be advised; and with scarcely an 
interval the unknown and unfriended young 
man whom nobody cared for, or thought 
of, or invited, whose sole surroundings were 
his few college acquaintances, none of them 
distinguished, and who had as little to do 
with society as any city clerk, suddenl 
became the courted and applauded lion o 
London. His position changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. “In place of the 
desert which London had been to him but 
a few weeks before,” says Moore, “.he now 
not only saw the whole splendid interior 
of high life thrown open to him, but found 
himself among its illustrious crowds the 
most distinguished object.” 

In the mean time he had lost his mother, 

the only being in the world, so far as ap- 
pears, who really loved him with a natural 
and legitimate love. Poor woman! she 
was not a model of what a mother should 
be; neither was he a model of a son. 
There is a book extant, we are told, in 
which every scrap of criticism or remark 
made upon his early works is preserved, 
with annotations in her hand, which one 
would have liked to see.‘ She believed in 
his genius from the beginning; and he — 
went to work with the gloves, and had a 
violent sparring-match with his servant af- 
ter her funeral procession had left the 
ates of Newstead. The two were alone 
in the house, all the rest of the household 
having accompanied the poor soul to her 
grave. Unhappy lad! probably it was no 
want of feeling which suggested that ill- 
timed exercise. It seems more likely to 
have been a wild physical outburst of 
dumb misery and defiance, that defiance 
of all subduing influence and bettering 
emotions, and at the same time of all pain 
and personal suffering, which distinguished 
his whole life. 

Byron remained in England for five 
years, from 1811 to 1816. During this pe- 
riod he produced the greater part of his 
poetical tales, the “Giaour,” “ Corsair,” 
“Lara,” “Bride of Abydos,” “Siege of 
Corinth,” and “ Parisina.” All that is most 
striking in these poems, with all their va- 
rieties, is the familiar burden of his verse 
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played in now one, now another key. It 
matters little what his hero is called, Lara, 
or Conrad, or Harold, the form is the 
same, the pose the same ; and indeed it is 
one of the wonders of literary skill that 
the same figure should pass through so 
many different scenes, and be the subject 
of so much fine exposition, without ever 
apparently losing its first attraction to its 
creator, or, it would seem, striking his 
readers with its curious monotony. It is 
interesting to contrast these tales with the 
gga romances of Scott, which proba- 

ly suggested them, and which had at 
least set the fashion of this kind of pro- 
duction. There can be no doubt of the 
superiority of Byron in point of poetry. 
His verse is not that of a simple minstrel, 
the breathless lay which leaves us no time 
to criticize, nor thought of fault-finding. 
The poet in this case stands upon a higher 
level. With Scott the story is everything : 
now and then he pauses to repose himself 
upon the side of some hill, or on the green 
banks of lake or river, of which he gives a 
charming description, delighting and re- 
freshing the listener like a few bars of a 
familiar melody in the midst of a piece of 
dramatic music: but these are mere di- 
gressions, and the tale is always the prin- 
cipal matter to be considered. With By- 
ron the effort is different — the tale is less 
important, the poetry is greater. His 
stories are monotonous, common, and in- 
significant; and we doubt whether the 
most sentimental of bosoms ever felt a 
thrill of real sympathy for any of the 
secondary personages involved. The Zul- 
eikas and the Medoras are totally indiffer- 
ent to us; but who would be indifferent to 
such a piece of verse as this ? — 


** He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers), 
And marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of re that’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And, but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; — 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power. 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look by death revealed! 
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Such is the aspect of this shore; 

*Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there; 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath : 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue that haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression’s last receding way 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away. 

Spark of that flame perchance of heavenly 
birth, 

Which gleams, but warms no more its cher- 
ished earth.”’ 


It is unnecessary, however, to quote at 
length from poems so well known. They 
were the fashion of their time, just as it is 
now the fashion of verse to elucidate char- 
acter, and sound the depths of human na- 
ture by way of showing its infinite diver- 
sities. Scott’s tales were all wholesome, 
natural, and sweet, like his own character, 
and as became his minstrel’s art; but By- 
ron’s, though inferior in every human sen- 
timent, strike a higher key of poetry. 
Their melody is deeper, though not their 
meaning. Scott carries us onward with 
his tale, touching us with a hundred simple 
emotions, sympathies, regrets, through all 
the fluctuations of the story. But we read 
Byron with a totally different kind of 
pleasure, with no sympathy at all, nor any 
emotion in particular—even with a sup- 
pressed smile at our Corsair, whom we 
know so well, and a complete indifference 
to the lady of his love, whichever lady 
that may be. One is a charming, clear, 
melodious narrative, swift and animated 
as the course of a stream; but the other 
is poetry. It has less interest, but more 
charm. We can define the power of Scott, 
and how it comes about; but we cannot 
define the power of Byron. It is that, 
even when he is least worthy, he is still’ 
and a a poet, with some certain in- 
describable influence over us by the com- 
bination of his words and the élan of his 
song, which is stronger than we, stronger 
than reason or meaning, or anything that 
is definable. “Lara” and the “Giaour ”’ 
and even “ Parisina” might be swept off 
the face of the earth without leaving hu- 
manity a whit the poorer, and even with- 
out doing the reputation of Byron any 
harm; but even in these inferior produc- 
tions there dwells the poet’s charm. 

We will not attempt to enter into the 
lamentable story of his marriage, and all 
that came of it. It is one miserable ad- 
junct of greatness, that its failures, its 
sins, and miseries cannot be kept within 
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that veil of decent privacy which happily 
envelops common life. Whatever the 
truth of the story is, it is as painful a story 
as ever disgusted and phen any listener, 
and we are not at all disposed to stir u 
once more the smouldering scandal. It 
seems to us that almost all the people con- 
cerned were to blame — the two who seem 
to have married each other for need or for 
pride, or for anything but love, and all’ 
who stood by and assented to the union 
of the ruined and dissolute young man’ 
with the mexperienced and unindulgent 
young woman, who probably had no idea, 
of the qualities necessary to make a wife 
for a reformed rake, and no mind to un-, 
dertake that rile. Byron had sufficiently , 
insisted upon his own character in his 
oetry, and it is to be supposed that 
Beandal had not spared him, and that. 
there must have been plenty of people “in, 
society” who were qualified to inform 
the lady’s friends of all his antecedents. 
But however that may be, it is certain 
that a late detestable revival of the most 
detestable of rumours has done more to 
injure the character which Byron’s wife 
had acquired in the younger world which 
knew not Byron, than to produce any 
other result. It is impossible to conceive 
of any ‘more unnecessary or more painful 


reopening of a question which time had 
calmed into silence, and it is very difficult 
to keep within the boundaries of conven-, 
tional good-manners in any reference to 
the originators of that uncalled-for as- 


sault. It is a question with which, Heaven 
be praised, we have nothing to do. It 
is enough for us that an unhappy and 
ill-omened marriage did take place, and 
that a separation followed a year after. 
During that year everything but poetry | 
went badly with the poet. His debts 
overwhelmed him, execution after execu- 
tion was in the honse to which he had 
taken his bride, and all the misery of a 
spendthrift and prodigal seems to have 
come upon him at the time when other 
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deniably Byron’s case; and the outburst 
of scandal which, aggravated by his fame, 
burst all at once upon his bend, is neither 
to be wondered at, nor, to our thinking, 
blamed. Morality has no special code for 
i? and that a man should reap as 

e has sown is a law which embraces 
every human creature, whatever his rank, 
mental or social. 

Having said this, we will say no more 
about one of the most tragical eenvts of 
modern times. Its effect upon Byron the 
poet, as distinguished from sot the man, 
was a very remarkable one. “It is odd, 
but agitation or contest of any kind gives 
a rebound to my spirits and sets me up for 
the time,” he himself says. And as the as- 
sault of the “Edinburgh Review” stung 
him into poetic life at first, so this muc 
more violent and terrible blow stimulated 
him, as it were, into a new poetical exist- 
ence, pouring fire into his veins and inspi- 
ration into his song. Though the moment 
of the crisis itself is signalized by one of 
the most mawkish “copies of verses” ever 
manufactured to the pattern of pretended 
emotion — a production so tame and so 
false as to make the reader doubt whether 
there was any real feeling whatsoever in 
the mind of the man who was capable of 
producing it — yet the after-effects did no 
such discredit to the tragedy. What vul- 
gar impulse of his lower nature it was 
which dictated his “ Farewell ’’ it is im- 
possible to tell. If these verses were pro- 
duced, as we are told, in “a swell of ten- 
der recollections, the tears falling fast on 
the paper as he wrote them,” then there 
must have been in Byron a still lower 
depth of conventional sentimentality than 
we were prepared for. They were not 
intended for publication, we are told, and 
came to the world through “the injudi- 
cious zeal of a friend whom he had suffered 
to take a copy.” But verses like these 
are not written for a sufferer’s private 
solace ; and men do not allow copies to be 
taken by injudicious friends of self-revela- 


miseries were gathering round his head.' tions which they do not mean to make 
We have no inclination to brand Byron’ public. The poem is such a one as might 
with any of the terrible vices which have ' almost be given in a burlesque of the 
been imputed to him; but it is scarcely whole story, as appropriate to be uttered 

ssible to pity him in this crisis, which by a noble sentimentalist on such a touch- 
G had worked for and brought upon him- ing occasion; and its weakness, and the 
self. Consistent disregard of all the ordi- glaring bad taste of its publication, take 
nary rules of humanity come to but one all the dignity out of Byron’s retreat from 
end for poets as for common men—ruin England. Such snivelling could only be 
to those who lavish money not their own, | saved from contempt by the disagreeable 
and desertion and abandonment to those suspicion that all the time there was a 
who think natural affection beneath them, | sneer in it —a smile aside to some hidden 
and, without loving, expect to be loved. audience, who winked back again as they 
Without any deeper blame, this was un- looked on, holding their sides, at this at- 
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tempt to throw dust in the public’s 
eyes. 
But very different was the result when, 
bursting away from all the tragic shame 
and ruin which had overwhelmed him, and 
from all the pretences of ordinary exist- 
ence, Childe Haroid, with real woes upon 
his head this time, and a life dishonoured 
and rent in twain, crossed the sea once 
more, and found a refuge in poetry, the 
last and surest shelter for the poet. On 
that familiar ground, where no individual 
defences or retractations were called for, 
and in the visionary position, such as it 
was, in which he first made himself illus- 
trious, his spirit found expansion and re- 
lief. A new impulse of passion and power 
inspired him. If there is still a somewhat 
ostentatious display of his private grief 
and circumstances in the beginning of the 
third canto of “Childe Harold,” there is 
at the same time such a glow and fervour 
of Poetry, such a thrill of quickened life 
and developed genius, as drives all criti- 
cism from our thoughts. The work changes 
in his glowing hands, unconsciously to him- 
self. There is the same plan, the same 
central figure, but how different is the 
whole strain! It is no longer a poetic 
guide-book with one mysterious stranger 
in it. The threads of his web have be- 
come electric threads, vibrating far and 
wide. Costume and passive picturesque- 
ness —the dark-eyed maids — the high- 
capped Tartars — all the paraphernalia of 
travel, are swept away by this new tide of 
ower and passion. It is no longer astrip- 
ing essaying his powers who stands before 
us, but a man with strength to conduct the 
stream as he will, to lead it into new chan- 
nels, to command the interest and breath- 
less admiration of that audience which a 
little while ago had waked to its earliest 
wonderings about him, and had asked itself 
what he meant? Now every one had 
learned to know what he meant: and, re- 
sounding the wrongs of Byron over the 
world, yet touching by the way many a 
lofty theme and lovely spot, the great song 
pours on, inundating everything with a 
very flood of beauty and brightness, of 
majestic melody and irresistible feeling. 
In this third canto the poet comes to his 
majority, as it were, bursting through all 
the husks of budding genius, and revealing 
himself in his full proportions, in all the 
apse and power of his nature and of 
is genius. It is curious to pass, as 80 
many readers have probably done, with 
nothing more than a dim wonder at the 
change, and consciousness that they “liked 
better” the conclusion than the begin- 
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ning — from the tame beauty and artificial 
mysteriousness of the first part of “ Childe 
Harold,” to the burning and glowing pow- 
er of the second. The third canto is full 
of verses which have been as household 
words to us all our lives. Scarcely a line 
occurs which does not figure somewhere as 
a quotation. It is Byron’s highest success 
in serious poetry. One greater effort still, 
his last and most triumphant work, was 
still to be commenced; but out of “Don 
Juan ” there is nothing to be found in his 
productions which is comparable to the 
splendour and force of the third canto of 
hilde Harold. The sketch of the Eve of 
Waterloo, that brilliant piece of dramatic 
description, which perhaps one in ten of 
all Englishmen have got by heart one time 
or other, or know by heart without learn- 
ing, and the almost equally popular but 
somewhat theatrical and inflated storm 
among the mountains, will come to every 
one’s mind; but it is not merely in such 
episodes as these that the great tide of in- 
creased vigour shows itself. Every line is 
instinct with new force. The poet has 
nothing to reveal to us —no lesson, no 
message from on high; but the life which 
was so vague and histrionic to him a little 
while ago has become real. Even the the- 
atrical exaggerations, of which he*cannot 
divest himself—even the pretences, of 
which he is still far from being clear — 
have acquired a kind of truth from sheer 
dint of feeling. Take, for instance, this 
account of the recommencement of his 
wandering career. There is little fact in 
the picture, and yet how much more true 
and living it is than the vague despair of 
his first outset upon the world. 
*s Where rose the mountains, there to him were © 
friends; 
Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam : 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 
Were unto him ee they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft for- 


sake . 
For Nature’s pages glassed by sunbeams on 
the lake. 


Like the Chaldeans, he could watch the stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings bright 

As their own beams; and earth, and earth- 
born jars, 

And human frailties, were forgotten quite. 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight, 

He had been happy; but this clay will sink 

Its spark immortal, envying it the light, 

To which it mounts, as if to break the link 

That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us 
to its brink. 
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But in Man’s dwellings he became a thing . 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 
Drooped as a wild-born falcon with clipt wing, 
To whom the boundless air alone were home: 
Then came his fit again, which to o’ercome, 
As eagerly the barred-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom 
eat. 


Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 
With nought of hope left, but with lees of 


oom; 
The Saiy knowledge that he lived in vain, 
That all was over on this side the tomb, 
Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 
Which, though ’twere wild, — as on the plun- 
dered wreck, 
When mariners would wildly meet their doom 
— intemperate on the sinking 
eck, — 
Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to 
check.”’ 


It was not thus that Byron had left his 
native shores; and he had perhaps less real 
right to the reader’s sympathy in his man- 
hood than in his youth; but the ring of 
the music is richer, the sentiment is real- 
ized and intensified. The earlier Childe 
Harold had been but a frantic invention ; 
the later one, though a fiction, still had be- 
come an outlet for real passion and pain. 
The ideal man, who was not in himself a 
lofty conception, rose even in the scale of 
imaginative being when he became a refuge 
and a consolation to his creator. The the- 
atrical and conventional hero is hencefor- 
ward a symbol, if nothing more, of a pas- 
sionate, disappointed, reckless, and gifted 


man. 
And all the poet’s powers and percep- 
tions expanded under the new stimulus. 
Let us select almost at random a landscape 
which is as far above the earlier conven- 
tional period as heaven is above earth, as 
Nature is toa sign-painter’s daub. Every- 
thing is in it, sound and sight, and the sen- 
timent of the scene, and its delicious min- 
ling of sadness and devotion. We have 
But to shut our eyes, and the whole is be- 
fore us; we have but to listen, and our 
heart is stolen out of our very bosom by 
the melody, the reality, the overwhelming 
subdued emotion and melting calm. 


*<Tt is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet 


clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights ap- 


pear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
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or breathes a living fragrance from the 

ore 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the 
r 


ea 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 


Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night 
carol more; 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill; 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 

~ into nature’s breast the spirit of her 
ues, 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven, 
If in your bright leaves we would read the 
fate 


Of men and empires, — ’tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 

A beauty, and a mystery, and create 

In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named. 
themselves a star. 


All heaven and earth are still — though not: 
in sleep, 

But breathless, as we grow when feeling most}. 

And silent, a9 we stand in thoughts too 


leep: — 

All heaven and earth are still: — from the 
high host 

Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain-- 


coast, 
All is concentred in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence.’” 


These lovely verses—and we know 
nothing of their kind more poy beau- 
tiful— were written at the time when 
Shelley and Byron spent days and nights. 
floating in their boat upon Lake Leman, 
and living a joint poetic life in sight of 
one of the fairest landscapes God has given 
to man. That man, and he the man who 
could write such lines, should desecrate 
this loveliest scene, and weave in with it 
another episode of discreditable story, is 
pitiful to think of— but at least it does 
not come into the verse. The evening 
calm is unbroken by any stale echo of so- 
called “passion;” the rose-tints of the 
sunset linger on the distant snow-peaks, 
the magical silence, all full of softened 
sounds, drops down like a benediction 
upon the two poets, the delicious night,. 
which is but dim, not dark, envelops them. 
Let us not pry further into the aspect and 
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thoughts of the two human creatures thus 
surrounded. Fate hung over them, threat- 
ening their youth with the visionary sword 
already suspended close to their heads. 
Shame and pain and bitter recompense of 
folly had already come to both. But a lit- 
tle way further before each lay the path 
still wreathed in flowers, still full of those 
possibilities which are never quite shut 
out from young men, even those who have 
most wasted their gifts and strength. But 
soon those flowery ways were to end in 
darkness. The compassionate human spec- 
tator lingers with a painful sympathy by 
their side in this moment of seeming calm. 
Both were strong in the senge of wrong, 
injured men in their own opinion, bearin 
the weight of England’s intolerance, an 
incapacity to understand the minds of 
poets. But both were so young, spend- 
thrifts of God’s gifts, with no time before 
them to think better of it, no escape into 
a purer day possible for either. And how- 
soever we may blame and judge—as 
judge we must—yet the gentle heaven 
judged not, but sent down its dews and 
star-rays softly through the enchanted twi- 
light upon the two young beautiful poets’ 
heads, upon the two wasted lives. God 
help them! Lives more forlorn, amid all 
their wealth of nature and favouring cir- 
cumstances, were never thrown away un- 
der those peaceful skies. 

Byron never returned to England; he 
lived a disturbed and wayward life in Italy, 
now moving from one storied city to 
another, now lingering in unknown cor- 
ners, doing little but indulge himself and 
his fancies, and writing much which it 
might have been as well he had not writ- 
ten. We will not attempt to discuss the 
productions of his later years, a task which 
neither space nor inclination encourages; 
except, indeed, the greatest of all his 
works, the real and most lasting founda- 
tion of his fame. The Manfreds and Cains 
were but exaggerations doubly exagger- 
ated of his favourite conventionalism ; but 
“Don Juan” is all real. To speak of this 

m and of morality in the same breath 
is simple foolishness, and so must rote | at- 
a be to explain or justify its freedom 
We believe that, asa mere question of 
art, the narrowness which limits a man’s 
life to a series of continual indulgences in 
one favourite sin and varying expressions 
of one passion, is as narrow as the creed 
of the poorest precisian who ever was 
scoffed at by poet. Libertinism is as lim- 
ited, as cramping and confining, as petty a 
kind of bondage, as any puritanism; and 
“passion,” so called, has as little claim to 
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be considered the grand spring of human 
movements, as any other of the manifold 
impulses which make or mar us. And at 
the same time no poem can take the high- 
est rank of poetic excellence which con- 
fines itself to a certain audience, whatever 
that audience may be. Byron boasts that 
he will not make “ ladies’ books al dilettar 
le femine et la plebe ;”” and this is a foolish 
vaunt, which we have heard repeated in 
our own day by various new poets, who 
think it finer to write for a class than for 
humankind. But it ought to be understood . 
by all capable minds that this is a very 
oar and false piece of bravado. Human- 

ind, man and woman, small and great, is 
more worth writing for than any section 
of it, even were that section the most gift- 
ed, the most wise and great minds of their 
time. The whole is greater than apart; 
and he who chooses for himself a limited 
audience, ought at least to have the good 
sense to perceive that he is not bigger, but 
less in his aim, than other men—an 
amount of perception, however, with which 
we are not allowed to credit the poets who 
profess to produce strong meat for men 
and not milk for babes. Every such pre- 
tension is of its very nature an apo ogy 
= littleness, little as it is intended so to 


When we say this, we do not pretend to 
assert or to hope that in any but an ideal 
state of society it will be possible to main- 
tain that a. and morality must always 
go together. But we are confident in say- 
ing that few great poems, at least of those 
which have been writtén since Christianity 
began to affect the world (though even 
this limitation is scarcely necessary), are 
so interwoven with immoral situations and 
sentiments as to be inseparable from them, 
and to keep them continually before the 
reader. It is this characteristic which 
must always limit the fame of “ Don Juan,” 
a fault infinitely more serious than any 
amount of occasional aberrations into for- 
bidden ways. Yet with all its manifold 
defects there is an easy power and mastery 
in it, which perhaps, more than any other 
poem of the time, gives to the reader the 


.| conception of strength and capacity almost 


unbounded. This, setting aside not only 
its morality, but its moral tone (two quite 
distinct things), and even setting aside the 
wonderful beauty of many passages, is the 
thing which strikes us most. The poet 
manages a measure by no means facile 
with the perfect ease of one to whom 
words are absolutely subject, and who can 
weave them as he likes, now splendidly, 
now fantastically, now with the most tragic, 
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and now with the most trifling meaning, 
but always with an invincible grace, facili- 
ty, and lightness of touch, which fill the 
mind of the critic with a purely technical 
and professional admiration, in addition to 
the admiration which he must share with 
every loverof poetry. The melodiousness 
of the strain never glides, as it does in 
Shelley’s hands, into mere music, dropping 
the thread of articulate thought; every- 
thing is clear — every incident and detail, 
every vicissitude of the much-prolonged 
and lingering narrative. How it must 
have flowed forth, as natural, as easy as 
common talk, as spontaneous — boundless 
so far as the writer's capacity went, lim- 
ited only by intention and such poor hu- 
man details as time and space, which keep 
the flood within inevitable channels! Even 
the occasional (and very occasional) jars 
in the verse give us a sense of careless 
force, never of poverty. That Byron did 
not take the trouble to alter here and there 
a defective line, seems part of the very 
freedom and ease and careless spontaneity 
of the strain. Thus it is strength, the 
sense of gigantic exertion without any 
strain of power, put forth as lightly as a 
child’s play, yet as effectually as if the earth 
had been rent by the effort, which is the 
first great charm of the poem. With that 
hand so strong, so deft, so easy, so all-capa- 
ble, what might not the poet do if he 
would? We are lost in admiration of his 
vast capacity, his smiling and careless 
power. ‘ 

This is the first and greatest quality of 
“Don Juan.” The exquisite passages with 
which the poem abounds, the absolute 
lucidity and distinctness of the narrative, 
and this sense of strength, and ease, and 
grace, and infinite capability, give to it a 
claim upon all who love and understand 

oetry. But when we have said this, we 
fev stated only its real claims to great- 
ness. It has another claim to another 
kind of greatness which has also been re- 
sponded to largely, and which perhaps 
will continue to be responded to as long 
as men are such as they are. The figure 
of Don Juan himself carries out all we 
have said of the popularity of a vulgar 
and conventional ideal. Once more, we 
have the very climax and apotheosis of 
commonplace in this handsome young 
hero, made of coarse flesh and blood, 
washed over with just that lacker of out- 
side refinement and sensibility which the 
vulgar love—who roams from love to 
love, and from adventure to adventure, 
always lucky, always safe to get clear of 
any scrape in which he finds himself. 
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Such a personage is the incarnation of 
fine fancy to all commonplace aud prosaic 
minds. Poor poet, who did not write 
books to delight the people! It is at once 
his glory and his shame that he himself 
loved no other ideal than that which is the 
god of the plebe; and it is the plebe only 
—meaning thereby no social class, but 
those minds which, irrespective of rank, 
occupy the lowest imaginative level, and 
are content with the poorest ideal —to 
whom his revelation was addressed. 
Cynicism is generally supposed to ad- 
dress itself to a more intellectual class; 
but the cynicism of “Don Juan” is ex- 
actly of the kind which delights the vul- 
gar, and is their highest conception of 
superiority. This beautiful, daring, fortu- 
nate young hero goes about the world and 
sees the same weaknesses everywhere, and 
laughs. He is not ill-natured. On the 
contrary, he asks no better; he takes ad- 
vantage of the imperfection of nature, and 
caresses her, and smiles, and goes on. 
They are all the same, high and low, old 
and young, he says with perfect com- 
placency; he sees through them all, and 
does his best to please, and takes what- 
ever he can get, and nods aside at the 
spectators. He has the ease, the grace, 
the strength of a god; and he has the soul 
of a costermonger. Heaven forgive us! 
there are virtuous costermongers as there 
are virtuous peérs, and why we should thus 
stigmatize a class we know not. But this 
hero of poetry, this epic impersonation of 
man, is of the commonest and meanest 
mental type of humanity. His superiori- 
ties are all superficial; he is comprehensi- 
ble through and through — there is nei- 
ther depth, nor mystery, nor any secret in 
him that can confuse the vulgarest reader. 
And accordingly, the vulgar, the plebe 
whom the poet affected to despise — those 
who in ordinary cases stare and gape at 
poetry —rose up and gave their coarse, 
unaccustomed hand to that other half of 
the world which prepares the thrones and 
pedestals of fame; and between them, 
while the song was still warm on his lips, 
this strange pair placed Byron on his pinna- 
cle—an elevation half of real greatness, 
half of false fame —a place perhaps un- 

aralleled-in poetry, and entirely unique 
in England. Thus it was that, without 

ause or interval, Byron won everything, 
in point of reputation, which the world 
has to give. 

We need not linger upon the later por- 
tion of his life. It had a kind of love in 
its last chapter which gave him a kind of 
happiness — perhaps the only kind of love 
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and happiness of which he was capable. 
His death was like his life —a mixture of 
the real and the false, of tragedy and 
mock tragedy, of some genuine generosity 
and sentiment and a great deal of coun- 
terfeit. Amid the wild, confused, and be- 
wildering melodrama of Greek emancipa- 
tion—amid strangers, with theatrical 
shouts in his ears, and operatic figures 
grouped about him, far away from any 
true affection or friend more trusted than 
an old servant — he died in the full flower 
of his days, — Nel mezzo del cammin di nos- 
tra vita. No more was granted to him, no 
time of reflection, no afternoon of thought. 
Never was life less happy, more forlorn and 
wasted, and never was end more pitiful. 
And thus all was ended upon earth fora 
man who had received every gift which 
Heaven could bestow upon a human crea- 
ture — every gift except the one of know- 
ing how to use the glorious faculties which 
God had put into his hands. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. 


BY E. M. ARCHER. 
CHAPTER XV. 


Bernarp Oswestry had left Overton 
restless and unhappy, and sore at heart. 
Christina had been his chief object ever 
since he could remember; all his hopes 
and projects had centred in her; and now 
it was not only that they were shattered, 
but they had been shattered by her ina 
way which had left him no one point upon 
which to seize for consolation. It was not 
only that she had been inconstant with no 
excuse; it was not, as he thought, that 
she cared for anyone else; butsimply that 
for the sake of pleasing her relations and 
escaping from the difficulties of her posi- 
tion, she had been ready to break the 

romises upon which he had built so much. 

t was because of all this that he could not 
forgive her —not yet —not although he 
he had seen her remorseful and unhappy, 
not although she had pleaded to him as 
she had never pleaded to him before. And 
yet he could not thrust her away alto- 
gether. It is not so easily that a true and 
tender heart can shut itself against the 
love in which it has trusted. And Ber- 
nard loved her still, not as he had loved 
her before, for sorrow and indignation 
had taken the place of hope and trust; but 
yet his love had not passed out of him —- 
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it was part of himself, and could not be 
got rid of. 

He left Overton and threw himself into 
his work with an energy that never flagged, 
and a patience that was never exhausted. 
It was a busy life that he led, and fortu- 
nately for him there was much of out- 
door occupation and physical exertion to 
counteract the effect of his late hours and 
incessant work. 

The architect under whom he was en- 
gaged had his office in the midst of a large 
and thickly populated manufacturing town 
in the aed of England. In the centre 
of squalor and misery he was raising a 
church, beautiful in its proportions and 
rich in its architectural adornments, to 
stand as a witness for Christianity in the 
midst of a heathen generation; and it was 
upon this that Bernard was chiefly en- 
gaged as a young man of promise, capable 
of superintending the more delicate parts, 
in which taste was as necessary as mechan- 
ical skill. But he had also expeditions to 
make into the country, long days to spend 
in hurrying from place to place through 
the fresh air, which gave him a relief both 
mental and physical, else the perpetual 
strain upon his nerves must have broken 
down even his naturally healthy organiza- 
tion. He was young and inexperienced, 
and it was thus that he strove to drive 
away thought. 

Even old Mr. Withers, the head of the 
firm, who rarely condescended to give a 
thought to the well-being or characters of 
his clerks, noticed the change in him; for 
he had before been struck by his light- 
hearted zeal as much as by his aptitude 
for his business. Now he went so far as 
to remark on his pale and altered looks, 
and to inquire if he had anything on his 
mind,— had he been getting into money 
difficulties? He did not like to see a 
young man who didn’t care for reasona- 
ble relaxations, and came to office in the 
neg looking as if he had been up ail 
night. 

ernard thanked him, but laughed at 
the idea that anything was wrong with 
him; he would confide nothing; and Mr. 
Withers, who had made an unusual exer- 
tion in broaching the subject, said no 
more, but was rather confirmed in his sus- 
picions. He said he was sorry for it; he 
feared young Oswestry was going to the 
bad: there was a hardness about him he 
did not like to see; and he was positively 
alarmed when one day on going into the 
church he found Bernard walking uncon- 
cernedly about on some scaffolding at the 
top of the nave, where even old hands 
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would have gone with precaution and some ' 
appliances for safety. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he asked 
angrily, when Bernard had leisurely de- 
scended into the body of the church. “It 
is not your business to be dancing the) 
tight-rope here! If you want to Sreak | 
your neck, I beg it may not happen in my 
church.”’ 

“ There was no danger, sir.” I had gone 
to examine the carving.” Bernard an- 
swered quietly; but Mr. Withers said to 
himself that he was not only hard but 
reckless. 

Thus it was that he passed the fortnight 
of Christina’s engagement to Mr. Warde, 
and then came the letter which told of 
what had taken place, and of how she was 
now Captain Cleasby’s promised wife. 
He could not understand it for the mo- 
ment. His mother’s letter had come to 
him in the morning, but he had felt little 
interest in it, and a dislike to anything 
which would carry his thoughts back to 
Overton, and so he had thurst it into his 

ocket, and it was not until the dinner 

our came round, and the workmen had 
dispersed, that he thought of reading it. 

e had been round the corner of the 
street and got his glass of beer and bread 
and cheese for luncheon, and now he had 
nothing to do until two o’clock should 
strike; so he went back into the empty 
church and took out his letter. 

Few of the windows were as yet put in, 
and the wind blew chilly through the large 
empty church where the workmen’s tools 
were lying about, and the blocks of un- 
sculptured stone were the only landmarks 
in the open space. Bernard sat down 
upon one of them and read his letter 
through once very slowly. Then he 
turned back again to the beginning, and 
read some words over and over again 
until he began dimly to apprehend their 
meaning; and when he did apprehend it, 
’ the course which things had taken and the 
motives which had been at work were 
fully revealed to him. Then it was not as 
he had imagined — Christina did indeed 
love some one else. For an instant a 
pang shot through him,—for an instant 
only, and then everything else gave way 
to a nobler, purer feeling of exultation. 
She had been wrong —cruelly wrong — 
as regarded his happiness, but she was not, 
as she had seemed, heartless, governed by 

rudential considerations. She had had a 

attle to fight, and she had been con- 
—: she had allowed herself to be 

riven into tortuous paths, but at least she 
was not incapable of comprehending some- 
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thing higher than temporalities: at least 
he need not fear that her life would be 
narrowed so as to suit her creed, her aspi- 
rations lowered, and her future a blank. 

Bernard stood up and pushed back his 
hair from his face, and though the tears 
were in his eyes, he smiled and said 
“ Thank God,” as he stood all alone, shut 
out from the world in the midst of the 
busy life in the streets around him. He 
was only two-and-twenty, and for him 
there was nothing left of the dream which 
had made life so beautiful. The spring of 
his — had passed with its promise and 
its freshness, but at least there was left to 
him the knowledge that he had not be- 
lieved in a delusion; he might still keep 
the faith which had so nearly been taken 
from him; and in this moment the church 
in which he stood was consecrated by a 
thanksgiving so unselfish, and a joy so un- » 
earthly, as to be near to that with which 
the angels of God rejoice. 

That evening, sitting alone in his little 
lodging in one of the narrow streets of 
the town, he wrote to Christina. He was 
still sorrowful and hopeless so far as his 
own future was concerned; but the bitter- 
ness had been taken from him, and he 
could write to her as he could not have 
written to her before. 


*¢ Dear Curistina, —I have heard, and at 
last I know —I understand. My life will not 
be an altogether sad one since you are happy. 
I thought I could not forgive you, but I forgive 
you now. Thank God, Christina, that it is not 
asI thought. Do not let the thought of me 
bring you nothing but reproach; remember all 
the happiness you gave me; remember that you 
have given me more than you can ever take 
away; — and even in this world there are better 
things than happiness, and yet I am glad that 
it has fallen to your lot. God bless you now 
and always. Begnarp OswestTRyY.”’ 


In the meantime at Overton everything - 
was prospering. Mr. North retained but 
little of his prejudice against the marriage ; 
Mrs. North did not openly express her 
dissatisfaction ; and, now, that it was all 
arranged, Miss Cleasby had reconciled 
herself with a good grace to what could 
not be helped. She had desired to pre- 
vent it; she was not now assured that it 
was for her brother’s happiness or for 
Christina’s, but she had warned him, and 
he would not be warned; she had tried to 
guard Christina, and Christina would not 
be guarded; and now she had made up 
her mind that destiny had settled it with- 
out any regard to her wishes, and she 
was anxious to be kind to the girl for 
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Walter’s sake, trusting the rest to time. | 
He was pledged to her now, and she,had 
no wish to make him depart from that 
pledge. 

She called at the White House, but | 
Christina was out, and Mr. North less, 
well, and his daughter-in-law with him; 
so she did not see anyone, but only left a| 
message, hoping that Miss North, would | 
come and see her some time; and that; 
same afternoon, Christina, coming in as 
it was growing dusk, found the message 
awaiting her, and said that she would go 
at once. There was still more than an 
hour before her grandfather’s dinner-hour, 
and she felt that she would like to get 
the meeting over; not that she dreaded it, 
but she was curious and impatient to see 
Miss Cleasby again, now that their rela-: 
tive positions had undergone so strange 
and startling a change. 

She went in for one moment just to give 
her grandfather the newspaper she had 
procured for him at the village post-office ; 
and then she went across the road, and in 
at the Park gates and up the hill towards 
the house. 

She remembered how she had left it; 
how she had said to herself that she 
would never enter those doors again: she 





remembered her first meeting with Miss 
Cleasby, and how full she had been of ex- 


citement and curiosity and uncertainty ; 
and now she threw back her head alittle as 
she thought how changed it all was. She 
had not thought as yet of the Park as 
the home of which she would be mistress ; 
she was too imaginative to have as yet 
given much heed to the practical bearings 
of the position ; but she did think that all 
this was his, and he was hers. 

She rang at the door and asked for 
Miss Cleasby, and was told that she was 
at home; and she knew that the servant 
had glanced at her with polite interest as 
he threw open the drawing-room door and 
announced her to his mistress. 

Miss Cleasby was in a low chair by the 
fire, for the weather was growing chilly, 
and both she and her brother had been ac- 
customed to warm climates. She looked | 
very comfortable, a novel in her hand, and 
a little table with a perfect little china tea- 
service close beside her; and she did not 
get up when she saw it was only Chris- 
tina, but held out her hands, and drew 
her down to her and kissed her. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she said ; 
“now we can have a little talk all to our- 
selves. I was so sorry you were out this 
afternoon. Walter told me all about it, 
my dear, and I wanted to see you. I 
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don’t want us to be strangers to each 
other long.” 

Christina had sat down by her, and she 
was leaning lazily back as usual; but she 
was looking at Christina all the time, 
rather as if she were a new and interest- 
ing study. 

“T was not quite pleased, just at first,” 
Miss Cleasby went on with gentle can- 
dour. “But I suppose that wouldn’t have 
mattered much to you.” 

“Not comparatively much,” said Chris- 
tina, smiling — thinking at that moment 
that nothing could have mattered except 
the one thing. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Augusta. 
“Well, it’s the old story; so old that I 
don’t see why one should be surprised. 
You know, Walter and I have been every- 


| thing to each other, but it wasn’t a very 


bright look-out for him, and of course I 
expected he would marry some time or 
other, and I feel nearly sure that he could 
not have done better than he has,” Miss 
Cleasby concluded; and then she took 
another long considering look at Chris- 
tina. 

There was something about her com- 
“ancy and kindly manner which would 

ave prevented any one from taking of- 
fence. Christina was proud, but her pride 
did not show itself in over-sensitiveness. 
She sat there tranquil and happy, with 
her brilliant eyes gazing far beyond ex- 
ternal things into the bright future which 
was unfolding itself before her. 

“And how will you like to make your 
home at Overton? Are you glad that 
Walter is settled here,—or would you 
have liked to go out and see the world?” 

“It is a new world to me,” said Chris- 
tina, simply. 

“Well, I suppose so,’’ said Augusta. 
“Poor child, you must have had a dreary 
existence: atter all, I don’t know that 
new places and external changes have 
much to do with constituting a really 
eventful life. We might see more, if we 
were to travel about in our own minds and 
a few other people’s and study their intri- 
cate windings; and we should get into 
queer places too, I fancy, sometimes ; but 
people think much more of getting over 
so many square miles, or of reading so 
many books, than of searching out a few 
fellow-creatures.” 

“] should hate to feel I was being 
studied just for some one’s amusement,” 
said Christina. 

“ Why should you? you can do the same 
by them , —it is a mutual advantage.” 

“I don’t think so. I don’t care to 
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know about people at all, unless I like 
them.” 

“ Ah, that is a very youthful creed,” 
said Miss Cleasby. “You have yet to 
learn how dependent we are upon each 
other. You think that you could have 
done very well without me; but all the 
same it is better that we should be friends: 
and I am glad that you are so pretty!” 

Christina was sitting still in her hat and 
feather, with her cloak a little thrown 
back, and her delicately made hands clasped 
together in her lap: and she was looking 
her prettiest, with the light in her eyes 
and her masses of brown hair hanging 
rather loosely about the lovely contour of 
her face. She was not the least embar- 
rassed by Augusta’s remark, for of course 
she knew quite well that she was beauti- 
ful; and it was only Captain Cleasby’s ac- 
knowledgment of the fact which concerned 
her very much. 

“T am glad too,” she said, and laughed. 

And after that, they drew together, as 
girls do draw together, and grew intimate, 
and talked happily for a little longer; 
and then Christina remembered her grand- 
father’s dinner, and went away with a 
sense that something had been added to 
her life: she had known so few girls, and 
though Miss Cleasby was a good deal 
older than she was, they had met, as it 


were, upon equal ground, and there was 
really no reason why they should not be 
friends. 

Captain Cleasby came in half an hour 
afterwards, and was more vexed than his 
sister thought natural at finding that he had 


missed Christina’s visit. He only bright- 
ened into pleased interest when she spoke 
warmly in her praise and admired her 
beauty. 

“Tam so glad you have taken to her,” 
he said; “I thought you could not help it. 
Did you ever see anything more perfect 
than her smile—it lights up her whole 
face : the suddenness of it is so peculiar, 
it comes with such a flash, and then fades 
away quite slowly. I knew if you had 
any prejudices left they must vanish when 
you saw more of her.” 

“ The prejudices were not personal to her, 
Walter: and don’t pow that I have 
contrived to find out all about her already. 
I acknowledge her charm, of course, but I 
don’t know any more than you do about 
her other qualities. Has she any educa- 
tion, or accomplishments, or money, or 
connection? I don’t want to be discour- 
aging ; only I was wondering if you had 
thought any of these things worthy of 
your consideration.” 
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“Certainly not,” answered Captain 
Cleashy, quietly ; “these things, my dear 
Augasta, are all very well in their way, 
but they are not what I require in m 
wife. Defend me from your scientific ed- 
ucational women, who are for ever forcing 
information down your throat, and think 
the arts of dress pall conversation are quite 
beneath their notice. Christina under- 
stands what you mean before you have 
spoken; she throws a fresh light upon 
everything she looks at; she is net the 
least afraid of being ignorant, and doesn’t 
know what moral cowardice is. I don’t 
know what more you can want. As to 
accomplishments, of course she has never 
been in the way of them. The money 
would have been welcome enough if she had 
had it — it looks uncommonly like my be- 
ing done out of my patrimony by these 
plausible gentlemen in London, who are 
for ever writing to me, in that mystic tone 
peculiar to the profession of the law, 
about things I don’t understand; and I 
have no particular fancy for love in a cot- 
tage — but she hasn’t got it, so there is an 
end of the matter. f don't think even 
you would have supposed me qualified for 
an heiress-hunt. To begin with, I should 
never have had the energy.” 

“Nor the enthusiasm about your object. 
It has been your way to wait under the 
trees for the fruit to fall. If I am inclined 
to be sorry about it, it is not because of 
any mercenary designs that I have formed. 
As it is done, you know, I mean to like it; 
but still, I can’t help thinking, why did 
you do it? what was it for? She was go- 
ing to be married so comfortably to the 
Curate.” 

“For whom she didn’t care a straw,” 
interrupted her brother. 

“T really don’t see that that was our 
affair,” said Augusta, disconsolately ; “and 
now you have taken all the responsibility 
upon your shoulders,——you who know 
nothing really of what you are undertak- 
ing! you have known her four or five 
months; you have found out that she has a 
lovely smile and splendid eyes, and holds 
her head like seven duchesses — and so you 
make her throw over that nice, sensible 
curate for you!” 

“Let that nice, sensible curate alone, 
my dear Augusta; he has fortitude enough 
for anything,— your mind runs too much 
upon him, and just now I want you to de- 
vote your whole attention to the hero and 
heroine of this little drama— that is to 
say, to me and Christina. For whose sake 
is it that you deplore our engagement, 
hers or mine ?” 
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“Tt is just this, Walter,’ said Miss 
Cleasby, sitting upright with her hands 
clasped round her knees, and looking into 
the fire: “itis just this —that it is an un- 
equal bargain. She was going to marry 

r. Warde, and she had a fair chance of 
happiness. I don’t suppose they either of 
them cared much, but people marry on 
that sort of foundation every day, and mu- 
tual respect grows, and they shake down 
into each other’s ways, and no harm comes 
of it. That would have been all fair enough, 
and each side would have known what to 
expect. But see how different it is now. 
She loves you, poor child, and thinks you 
all that is heroic; and you have winning 
ways, Walter —”she stopped a moment, 
and looked at him as he stood before her 
leaning one arm upon the marble chimney- 
—— with the glowing firelight full on 

is graceful figure and fair, distinguished 
face; and then she went on: “ You have 
been making love to her, and she believes 
in it; but a delusion cannot last for ever, 
and when she finds out that she has made 
a mistake, how will it be? You cannot, 
do what you will, make the awakening 
other than bitter. She is in love with 


you, poor child, and I don’t say it has been 


altogether your fault —I suppose there is 
sometimes a fatality about things; but 
how will it be when she finds you have 
married her out of pity, when all the time 
she was thinking that you loved her?” 

Captain Cleasby was very cool and self- 
possessed, but he had still the sort of sen- 
sitiveness which made him colour at his 
sister’s words. She was surprised as she 
noticed the sudden flush which rose to his 
face; and then he came and knelt down 
by her, and put his arms around her, 
as he had been used to do in his ca- 
ressing boyish days. His face was close to 
hers now, and he was looking full at her 
with his candid grey eyes. 

“You think badly of me still, Gusty,” 
he said almost coaxingly. 

“Not badly, Walter, only I wish that 
you loved her.” 

“Upon my soul I do.” 

There was a silence: his words had car- 
ried conviction with them. They were 
earnest and even impassioned in their 
brevity. His sister did not speak in an- 
swer, but she took his face between her 
hands and kissed him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THAT same evening, after dinner, in 
spite of his sister’s remonstrances, Cap- 
tain Cleasby walked down the hill to the 
White House in the pouring rain. It was 
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blowing hard, and he was never very 
strong, or proof against a wetting, and 
she did all p could to keep him at home ; 
but he laughed at her fears, said he must 
inquire after Mr. North, and would not be 
deterred. 

He was putting on his coat in the hall, 
and humming “ Vedrai carino” softly to 
himself, when the evening letters were 
brought in, but he only glanced at the 
business-like looking covers, and put his 
head in again at the drawing-room door 
to say — 

“My dear Augusta, would it amuse you 
to open my letters and answer them for 
me? I don’t want you to be dull, but I 
am afraid I shall not be back for an hour 
and more.” 

Then he tramped across the hall, and 
out into the driving storm, wondering a 
little at himself. He was naturally indo- 
lent and disinclined to exert himself either 
for his own advantage or for other peo- 
ple’s: he was considerate and unwilling to 
give pain; his manners were gentle and 
courteous, and his affection for his sister 
deep and sincere. In general he was too 
indifferent as regarded other people to be 
either exacting or sensitive ; his personal 
interests were not many; but on the other 
hand, his toleration was almost universal. 
Hitherto there had been nothing for which 
he would willingly have made a great sac- 
rifice; and now he was surprised at him- 
self as he became conscious that a change 
had passed over him, Christina had 
awakened a new feeling within him: he 
= told his sister, and truly, that he loved 

er. 

And it was new to him to feel that 
there was something of real consequence 
tohim. It was not that he had hitherto 
been absorbed in his own ambition or 
gratification, for he was neither selfish nor 
ambitious; it was simply that nothing had 
appeared of much importance to him hith- 
erto, and now life wore a new aspect: the 
view was widening ; it was the same world 
upon which he looked, but it seemed 
larger, for he saw it with different eyes. 
As he had said to Christina, it was a new 
heaven and earth to him. 

There was a light burning in Mr. 
North’s study, and he thought that Chris- 
tina would have heard his knock and 
would have come out to the door; but the 
house seemed very still, and it was Janet 
who came to let him it. 

There was no welcome in Janet’s face ; 
but she asked him to walk into the par- 
lour, and she would tell Miss North. 

“Is she with her grandfather?” he 
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asked; “perhaps I ought not to disturb 
her.” 

“No, she isn’t with Mr. North,” Janet 
answered rather crossly. Bernard had 
been her favourite, and she had guessed 
more than anyone else of what his hopes 
had been; and now she could not be gra- 
cious to his rival: and then she added, not 
without a certain grim satisfaction in deal- 
ing what she conceived would be a blow 
to his pride, that Miss Christina had been 
doing up some arrowroot for her grand- 
father’s supper, and she had stopped by 
the kitchen fire to warm herself a bit. 

“Qh! in the kitchen, is she?” said 
Walter: and then he laid his hand upon 
the handle of the door, and had shut it 
behind him, leaving the discomfite Janet 
in the passage outside, before she had 
time to make any remonstrance. She did 
not dare to follow, but went away grum- 
bling into the back regions. 

Christina was sitting on a low stool by 
the fire, with her head resting upon her 
hands. There were traces of tears upon 


her face, and her eyes looked sad and 
troubled. So absorbed was she in her own 
thoughts, that Captain Cleasby had come 
in and had stood for a moment looking at 
her before she was aware of his presence, 


and even when she saw him she did not 
seem for an instant to realize it. She 
gave him no greeting, but sat there, still 
looking at him half vacantly and half be- 
wildered. It was the first time that Wal- 
ter had not found everything give way to 
him; it was the first time that she had not 
brightened and flushed at his approach; 
and it gave him a slight unreasonable 
shock to find that she was capable of be- 
ing so occupied, by something of which he 
knew nothing, as not to know that he was 
in the room. Yet it was but an instant; 
the look of comprehension returned, and 
she started up with the exclamation, 
“ Walter, is it you? I did not expect —I 
did not know you for the minute ; I was 
thinking of something else.’’ 

“ So I perceived,” said Captain Cleasby ; 
“and I walked in just at the right moment 
to call back your thoughts into their 
proper channel. Where have they been 
wandering ?” 

He spoke lightly, but, looking at her 
steadily as he spoke, he saw that again her 
eyes had filled with tears, and his tone 
changed in a moment. 

“ What is it, dearest?’ he said fondly, 
kneeling down by her. “You know you 
have no secrets from me. What has been 
troubling you?” 

“The ghosts of my faults,I think,” she 
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said. “Oh, Walter,” she went on hur- 
riedly, “I ought to have told you before. 
I thought of it, and then I seemed too hap- 
py to do anything which might break the 
charm. But I must say it now; no,” —as 
he would have spoken,— “I want to say it 
now — don’t interrupt me—don’t speak 
before you know.” And then she stood 
up and drew herself away from him. 
“Before Mr. Warde spoke to me, before 
you came to Overton, I was engaged to be 
married to my cousin, Bernard Oswestry.” 
She paused a moment; then, as he made 
no answer, she went on: “No one knew 
of it but ourselves; we did not expect to 
be able to marry for a long time, and 
grandpapa would not have liked it. It 
was not Bernard’s fault that it was kept a 
secret—nothing has been his fault; it 
was all mine. I was very cruel to him. 
When I found I could not marry him, I 
could not write or do anything to make it 
better—and he heard it through his 
mother.” 

She had spoken distinctly, but rapidly 
and low; and now she paused to take 
breath, feeling as if she had made the rev- 
elation and taken the fatal step, and had 
nothing to do but to await the consequen- 
ces. She had not known how much it would 
cost her. She had so long accustomed 
herself to look upon her engagement to 
Bernard and her conduct towards him as 
something exclusively their own, that in 
the first bewilderment of her happiness, 
she had thought of him with a compassion- 
ate regret and deep self-reproach, without 
considering whether Captain Cleasby had 
not a right to be told of what had been 
between them, and without taking into 
account the effect that the knowledge 
might have upon him. Now for the first 
time she had felt herself moved to confes- 
sion from the very consciousness of the 
fear which was strengthening itself each 
moment as to the issues of her confession. 

That fear grew stronger as she waited 
for his answer;—it was pressing npon 
her heart and stifling more words. Could 
she a second time ask him for forgiveness ? 
Could he be expected to forgive? Yet 
her attitude was not that of a suppliant. 
She stood erect; she did not look at him, 
but her eyes were not cast down. If he 
wished for freedom, he should be free. 
She would do nothing to make him think 
that she could not live without him — that 
she was trembling as she waited for his 
words. 

“ And when did this little episode take 
place?” he said coldly, breaking the 
silence. 
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“ We were engaged a year ago,” — and 
she, too, spoke calmly. 

“ And when did you discover your in- 
ability to fulfil your engagement? ” 

She might have said that it was when 
she first knew him, when she first could 
no longer hope to give Bernard that for 
which he had waited, when she made up 
her mind that she could not go to him 
with a lie upon her lips. But something 
held her back ; she could not speak of this. 

“ We parted at the time I became en- 
gaged to Mr. Warde. I was at that time 
engaged to Bernard.” 

“ You engaged yourself to Warde at the 
same time that you were promised to your 
cousin!” he said, roused to severity. 
“You did not even break with him. first! 
and when you had been bound to him for 
ayear! Ido not wish to ask what, per- 
haps, I have no right to know, what con- 
cerns him only, but how amI to under- 
stand you? I had thought, Christina, 
that you could not deceive; and now your 
past is so full of complications that I can- 
not comprehend it. I cannot reconcile 
you to your past.” 

Christina sat down wearily, but she 
made no answer. She could not frame 


excuses, nor put together extenuating cir- 


cumstances, 

“T could understand your engagement 
to Warde,” he went on: “your grand- 
father wished it; you liked and respected 
him; there was nothing to draw you back, 
there was no call to deceive, there was 
everything to make you think it a duty to 
accept him; and when I had spoken, you 
could no longer hold to that, and every- 
thing altered by no fault of your own. 
But then, how am I to understand your 
breaking with your cousin? Had you no 
heart to see what you were doing? Why 
should yon have deliberately wrecked the 
poor boy’s happiness ? ” 

Her whole being, mental and physical, 
was strained to the effort to abstain from 
tears. She would not move him by any 
cry or sign of weakness; she would not, 
if she could help it, even plead in her own 
defence. As of old, her pride and inde- 
pendence kept her silent. 

“Have I been hard?” he said. “If I 
have, remember why, Christina. Remem- 
ber it is because to me it is everything to 
know that I have not trusted you in vain. 
Ido not want to be hard to you, but I 
must know; you must tell me that I may 


trust you, and then I will ask you no more- 


about the past. Put your hands in mine, 
Christina, and say, ‘ Walter, I am true ’— 
then I ask no more.” 
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“Tam, I am,—I meant to be,” she said 
through her tears which could no longer 
be repressed. 

“Then why did you get into these en- 
tanglements?” he said, more softly, keep- 
ing the hands which she had held out to 
him still clasped in his. “Or amIto keep 
my — and ask no more?” 

“ You may ask,” she said; “it is only of 
me that you can hear any harm. Bernard 
was everything that was most generous 
and straightforward. He had wished it — 
he had thought of it for along time; and 
at first he could not — but now he has for- 
given me.” 

“ Christina,” he said, earnestly, “ what 
I want to know is this— Did you love 
either of these men?” 

“No, Inever did —never. I thought I 
cared for Bernard ; I did care for him, and 
I thought I could be happy with him — but 
never in that way. He was always good 
to me,— but no, I never did.” 

“Then why did you promise to marry 
him? and why did you break that prom- 
ise ?” 

“T did not know when I promised; and 
then, when I found I could not care for 
him in the way he wished, I could not tell 
him, and I could not kee = J promise.” 

“ And so you pececin | Warde as a pre- 
text and a way out of the difficulty,” said 
Walter, slowly, as if a light had dawned 
upon him. “ My poor child, you have gone 
through a great deal for me.” 

“TI could not help it,” she said, softly. 
“T mean [ could not have helped the pain 
to myself; but I could have helped doing 
wrong. I could have kept from hurting 
others — and I did not doit. Iam sorry,” 
she said, “I am sorry; but I think I shall 
be forgiven now Bernard has forgiven me. 
They had just brought me his letter before 
you came ;” and she held it out to him. 

“No, Christina,” he said, putting it gen- 
tly aside ; “no — that was written only for 
you; it lies between you and him. I un- 
derstand it all now, and we need not think 
any more of the past. But you will allow, 
my dear Christina,” he added, with the 
rapid transition from earnestness to levity, 
which was one of his characteristics, “ you 
will allow that the second revelation might 
naturally have a rather startling effect un- 
til one had got at the key toit. Iam not 
afraid, for i know I have you safe; but 
shall you be sorry to say good-bye to your 
girlhood, with its freedom and its excite- 
ments ?” 

She shook her head ani smiled. Half 
an hour after he lingered with her by the 
broad kitchen hearth, whilst the candles 
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burnt lower in the sockets, and the fire 
flamed and crackled, and the light was re- 
flected in the shining pots upon the shelves, 
and the shadows changed their places on 
the wall; and outside, the. wind swept 
round the corners of the house, and rushed 
rustling through the creepers. Then the 
clock struck nine, and he knew that he 
must go, for it was time for Christina to 
read to her grandfather. 

“Oh, Walter, how stormy it is!’ she 
said ; but yet she came to let him out her- 
self. 

“No, no,” he said, putting her back; 
“the rain and wind will rush in the mo- 
ment the door is opened. And one word 
more, Christina: remember I have nothing 
to forgive; allthatisover. We shall each 
have something to forgive, perhaps, before 
long — and then who knows but my short- 
comings may outweigh yours. Good-night, 
my queen. Are you afraid for the future?” 

Ko 1” she said; “no!” and felt, for some 
reason, as if she were making a promise 
that, come what might, she would not 
shrink: but yet what cause had she for 
fear? It was only that we cannot build 
except upon what is, and upon what has 
been, — what is to come must ever be mys- 
terious and uncertain. 

He opened the door, and the blast, laden 
with heavy drops of rain, rushed through 
the narrow passage: yet she did not shut 
the door, but stood looking out into the 
darkness until his footsteps died away. 

Miss Cleasby was at her writing-table 
when he re-entered his drawing-room, with 
some papers laid out before her, and she 
did not at once turn to him, nor show any 
solicitude at his having got wet. 

“ Well, Gusty,” he said, throwing himself 
carelessly into an arm-chair, “you seem 
still inthe toils of composition. Were the 
letters very interesting ?” 

“They were more than interesting,” said 
Augusta, turning round. “Walter, what 
have you been thinking of all this time? 
Here is Mr. Waltham writing to you about 
some interest that has to be paid at once. 
What does it all mean? What is the dif- 
ficulty of your coming into your property ? 
He writes as if there were all sorts of dif- 
ficulties rising up. What can be the rea- 
son that you, 4s papa’s heir and his only 
son, should not inherit his property with- 
out all these law difficulties? Iknow there 
were debts, but I thought that would make 
no difference.” 

“So old Waltham has been writing 
again, has he ?”’ said Captain Cleasby ; “ 
had no idea I was so soon to be honoured 
by another communication, or you may be 
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very sure, my dear Augusta, that I would 
not have troubled you with it. Here— 
give me the letters, and don’t worry your- 
self about it. I suppose you knew there 


| were debts, and now they have to be paid 


off, that’s all,—and I shan’t be quite so 
rich a man as I might have been.” 

“Well, I suppose you know about as 
much about it as I do — that is to say, next 
to nothing. I do wish, Walter, you would 
write to Uncle Robert, or consult some 
one. Here, you see, Mr. Waltham is going 
out of town for some weeks, so I suppose 
it is not much use going to him.” 

“No, thank goodness!” said Walter, 
glancing at the letter; “now I shall have 
a little peace and quiet. At least three 
weeks before I need think of London, or 
lawyers, or settlements!” 

Thus it was that he put the matter aside, 
and, though his sister continued anxious, 
she knew that it was of no use to press 
him further. And in the sunshiny, peace- 
ful time which followed, she, too, almost 
forgot taat there were any clouds upon the 
horizon. 

Christina North had known happiness 
before. In the midst of her dreary girl- 
hood there had been days and weeks in 
which she could forget her cares and trou- 
bles in the natural and spontaneous hap- 
piness of youth, in a passing enthusiasm, 
or in glimpses of something higher and 
more lasting; but this happiness she had 
never known. The quiet September sun- 
shine seemed to have found its way into 
her heart. She was softened and repent- 
ant, but having made free confession, mem- 
ory could no longer weigh her down by the 
burthen of an unforgiven past; she could 
never undo what she had done; she could 
never restore what she had taken away; 
but remorse had given way to penitence, 
and the oppressiveness and the dread had 
left her. 

The delay in the settlement of Captain 
Cleasby’s affairs would involve the post- 
ponement of their marriage, but at this 
time they neither of them remembered to 
regret it. In the freshness of each suc- 
ceeding dawn; in the awakening to recol- 
lections of the past day as bright as the 
thoughts of the day to come; in the morn- 
ing spent at the Park, sometimes on the 
lawn, sometimes in the library over the 
books ; in the afternoons when they loitered 
jin the lanes, or Captain Cleasby and his 
sister sketched whilst Christina looked on; 
in the soft hour of autumn twilight, and » 
| the long evenings which Walter would 
, Spend in Mr. North’s study, devoting him- 

self to amuse and interest the old man, — 
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in all this, what room was there for re- 
gret? 

There was nothing to disturb the peace, 
or throw a shallow over the happiness of 
the time. Walter was gentle and devoted, 
and Christina trusted him entirely. She 
was neither cultivated nor accomplished, 
but her quickness in apprehending what 
was put before her, and in grasping new 
ideas, charmed and interested him. His 
education, although desultory, had not been 
narrow, and his mind, though somewhat 
indolent, was of aspeculative and intellect- 
ual type; in his sister he had been accus- 
tomed to find a congenial intellectual com- 
—— and an equal antagonist; so that it 

ad not been without reason that she had 
feared that in marrying a girl incapable of 
appreciating his tastes or entering into his 
interests, he might have found much to 
miss and todesire. But with Christina she 
now saw that this would never be the case. 
She was ignorant, of course, but then she 
was not in the least ashamed of her igno- 
rance, and she was quite ready to form 
her own opinions pa to maintain them; 
and her readiness and freshness were such 
as to surprise and interest anyone. In- 
deed, the flaw in the connection between 
her and Walter had always been that he 
looked upon her as an interesting study 
and as a charming picture, rather than 
as one whose dependence on him in- 
volved grave responsibilities, and upon 
whose human and immortal nature his 
influence for good and evil, for sorrow 
or happiness, was seriously ee pom He 
liked to use his power, he liked to bring 
out new expressions, and to watch 
her varied moods; He liked to put new 
things before her, and to watch her as 
fresh lights burst upon her and unaccus- 
tomed subjects were brought to view; but 
as yet he was apt to regard her as a play- 
thing (precious beyond all else), living and 
moving, and responsive to his touch, but 
still a plaything, and, as such, to be loved 
and cared for. 

It was the one thing which his sister 
would have liked to alter; and it did not 
affect Christina, for she was unconscious 
of it. She could have held back nothing: 
she had given herself; her contentment 
was perfect, and her confidence complete. 
She believed what he had told her, and 
was neither unsatisfied nor exacting. 

So those weeks were free from all mis- 
understandings or quarrels, and as un- 
eventful as happiness could make them. 

People were sorry for Mr. Warde; and 
at first there was much surprise expressed 
when Captain Cleasby’s engagement to 


| gone a change. 
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Christina became known; but after a time 
it began to be said that certainly it was 
for the best. She was evidently unsuited 
for a clergymen’s wife; and, after all, Cap- 
tain Cleasby’s age was more suitable to 
hers. She ought to have known her own 
mind sooner, but then she was young, and, 
no doubt, had been pressed into accepting 
Mr. Warde; or at any rate it seemed that 
she really cared for this young man, as 
she held to him against her grandfather, 
who, as everyone knew, was such a fierce 
old man, that most people were quite 
afraid of him. 

Good-natured people, who tried to make 
the best of things, talked in this way when 
the matter was discussed ; and others who 
were more disposed to be hard upon Chris- 
tina, made up their minds that it would be 
for their interest to continue upon good 
terms with the. Cleasbys, since their house 
would be a pleasant one, and their dinner- 
— an enlivenment to the neighbour- 

ood. They said also that Christina could 
not have been so very much in fault, or 
Mr. Warde would not have still continued 
to be a constant visitor at the White 
House. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was quite true that, as the neighbours 
remarked, Mr. Warde continued to keep 
up a constant and friendly intercourse 
with the Norths. Indeed, just at this time, 
when Mr. North was still so far from well, 
his visits to the White House were even 
more frequent than usual. He did not 
seek Christina, but they met occasionally, 
as was natural, and his manner was always 
the same kindly and even affectionate one, 
and so entirely free from any resentment 
or embarrassment, that she could almost 
forget, while in his presence, that their 
present friendly relations had ever under- 
She was grateful to him, 
and she felt that he had had cause for re- 
sentment; but she could not help thinking 
that he had by this time found out that 
their engagement had been a mistake on 
his side as well as upon hers, and she 
would not join in her mother’s compas- 
sionate laments over him. 

“No, he was very much to be pitied,” 
she said; “but that was when he was en- 
gaged to me. I know it was very kind of 
him, and he had a right to be very angry ; 
but at the same time there is no reason to 
pity him, because he is free. We should 
never have been happy.” ; 

Her mother did not agree with her; and, 
strange as it may seem, though she did 
not share her father-in-law’s violent preju- 
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dices, she was almost as averse to Chris- 
tina’s engagement as he was himself. She 
could not disabuse herself of the idea that 
it could not and would not prosper. Cap- 
tain Cleasby might mean well, but who 
could tell what might not happen to make 
him change his mind? It had been so 
sudden, and she could not trust him as she 
trusted Mr. Warde. She valued riches, 
and position, and the good things of the 
world ; she would have rejoiced that Chris- 
tina should have had them in moderation; 
but the idea of her becoming the mistress 
of the Park was to her mother’s mind so 
unnatural as to seem almost impossible. 
She had understood Mr. Warde, but she 
could not understand Captain Cleasby ; 
thus it was that Mrs. North refused to be 
satisfied. Christina had thrown away 
what she considered her best chance of 
happiness, and she would not be persuaded 
that it would not have been for his good 
also; and as to his being relieved at her 
playing him false, how could she know 
anytuing about it? A man could not 

row pale and thin, and bemoan himself 
Fike a girl! 

“Nor can he come and say, ‘ You disap- 

ointed me at the time, but after all I be- 
ieve I do much better without you.’” 
Christina had answered, rather impa- 
tiently: and then she went away and the 
conversation was broken off; but Mrs. 
North remained unconvinced. 

As has been said, Overton generally 
had reconciled itself to Christina’s incon- 
stancy, and the Rector’s looks and manners 
were just what they always had been, and 
were not at all such as to excite compas- 
sion. He was very busy, and he went 
about his work among his parishioners in 
his energetic cheerful way, setting his mind 
to solve their practical difficulties and sup- 
ply their physical wants, as if he had.no 
cares or regrets of his own to claim pre- 
cedence. He was glad to be of any use or 
comfort to his old friend Mr. North; and 
he would not shrink from going to the 
Park when the occasion offered. 

Owing to General Cleasby’s long ab- 
sence, there were many improvements in 
the parish still required, to which he, as 
the Squire, ought, as Mr. Warde con- 
ceived, to have attended long ago. The 
church was badly lighted; the schools 
needed enlargement ; cottages were fallin 
into ruin; subscriptions were neede 
Captain Cleasby, too careless to be illib- 
eral, had hitherto responded to the vari- 
ous calls upon him, and now there were 
several points upon which Mr. Warde de- 
sired to ask his advice and his help. He 
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was too simple and straightforward, he 
had the interests of his flock too much at 
heart, to be deterred by any false shame 
or personal resentment. Captain Cleasby 
had gained what he had lost: in one sense 
he had been vanquished ; but he felt that 
it was no dishonour to him to be van- 
—_ and as to Captain Cleasby, he 
id not attract him, certainly, but yet he 
wished that Christina might be happy 
with him. 

Captain Cleasby on his part had no 
cause for resentment. There had always 
been to his mind something a little ludi- 
crous about his enagagement to Christina: 
it had disturbed him at the time; it had 
exercised a strong influence upon his con- 
duct ; but when once his fears were relieved, 
he was disposed to look npon it with some 
amusement, as a preposterous and impos- 
sible scheme tek could never have been 
accomplished. 

He smiled when he was told Mr. Warde 

had called to see him, and went into the 
drawing-room somewhat interested to see 
how he wonld bear himself. 
’ He liked him, and he was disposed to 
be friendly; but hitherto there had been 
on his part a slight sense of superiority 
over the unpolished country clergyman: 
it vanished as he remarked the dignified 
simplicity of his manner, and noticed how 
naturally and easily he responded to his 
cordial greeting. 

They talked for some time of different 
things, — of the poor, of education, of the 
country and the neighbours; and then 
Mr. Warde brought out his plans and es- 
timates, and made his request for a sub- 
scription. 

“IT am especially anxious about the 
lighting of the church,” he said. “If we 
could have an evening service, I feel sure 
we could command a good congregation. 
They like the lights and the warmth, and 
the mothers can come after the children 
are gone to bed; many people would at- 
tend whom we cannot get to come in the 
mornings or afternoons.” 

“ But from what motives? I know noth- 
ing about these things, but it would not 
have occurred to me that gas-lights and 
stoves were fitted to create devotion.” 

“They are aids,” said Mr, Warde seri- 
ously. “There are not many people, I 
fancy, whose motives are altogether un- 
mixed ——” He broke off suddenly as 
Miss Cleasby came in. She had been 
out riding, and she came in in her hat, 
wijth her whip in her hand, and closely 
followed by her black retriever. 

It was the first time that she had chanced 
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to meet Mr. Warde since her brother’s en- 
CP geno and her usually pale complex- 
on was heightened as she shook hands 
with him. She was too self-possessed, 
however, to betray in any other way the 
touch of shyness she felt under what she 
conceived must be to him embarrassing 
circumstances. 

“T hope I’m not interrupting anything,” 
she said; “you both of you look most 
decidedly parochial, sitting among blue 
business papers. I hope Walter is more 
civil to you than he is to me, Mr. Warde; 
he always tramples upon me if I venture 
to ask questions which have any practical 
bearing.” 

“Theory is a much prettier thing than 
practice,” said Walter, lazily. 

“But a theory is only tested by its re- 
sult,” said the clergyman; “it seems to 
me it loses its interest if it cannot be 
made to act.” 

“ Of course it does,” said Angusta ; “and 
Walter will not understand that my inter- 
est in things is beginning to awaken. I 
think I have philanthropic tendencies, only 
they are undeveloped, and I am beginning 
to comprehend the duties which belong 
to the Squire’s sister. I gave an old man 
a flannel waistcoat yesterday, and to-day 
three old men came and asked for three 
more.” 

“I am sorry,” said Mr. Warde hastily ; 
“T am afraid your kindness may be im- 
posed upon.” 

“Oh no!” said Augusta, composedly ; 
“they were most deserving cases, and so 
grateful; but, unfortunately, dear Don, 
who did not of course know what deserv- 
ing old men they were, and who, like his 
mistress, has a rooted dislike to poverty, 
nearly murdered one of them as he was 
going away.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Warde, a little 
taken aback by her manner; “do you 
mean the man was seriously hurt ?” 

“He was; but he recovered when I 
gave him half-a-crown and begged his 
pardon. Really, if people are respectable, 
they should not go about looking like va- 
_— Don is the most intelligent dog 

know, but even he was taken in by the 
man’s appearance.” 

“An 5 age ge probably none the less 
ragged for the prospect of the flannel 
waistcoat before him,” said Mr. Warde 
drily; “but, Miss Cleasby, if you are 
really anxious to do something for the 
peop’, you may be of the greatest service. 

here are so many parts of the work 
which can be better done by a lady than 
by a man, and we have so little assistance 
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of the kind : ” and for the first time he hesi- 
tated, remembering how recently he had 
hoped to have Christina’s help. 

“Ishall be very happy,” began Au- 
gusta; and then she caught her brother’s 
eye and could not help laughing. “I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Warde,” she said, 
“but my brother, I see, thinks it absurd 
for me to make promises. You see, we 
have never been brought up to this sort 
of thing. If the people want to be fed 
and clothed, I can understand it — and if 
you will send them up here for soup and 

lankets, I shall be very glad — but when 
it comes to talking to them, it is beyond 
me. I was very much edified by those 
pious old men this morning, and then you 
come and throw suspicion upon their ve- 
racity, and seem to think that Don’s well- 
meant interference was not uncalled for. 
Then, if J am to do the talking, instead 
of listening humbly to what they tell me, 
it is still more perplexing — you might as 
well set me to talk to Hottentots in their 
own language!” 

“ That declaration has at any rate the 
merit of sincerity,” said Captain Cleasby. 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Warde. 
“Tt seems to me that whatever raises a 
barrier between classes is both sad and 
culpable. How can you expect the poor 
to respect your wishes and your interest 
when you look upon them as another or- 
der of beings?” 

“I never thought about them,” said 
Augusta, as if excusing herself; “I don’t 
look upon them as anything at all.” 

“That is your mistake,” he said; but 
though he was very much in earnest, his 
gravity relaxed a little. 

“Yes, you say it is our mistake,” said 
Captain Cleasby; “but can you tell us 
why and how it should be otherwise ? 
We do not need to be told that to you 
your duties are full of interest; but can 
you say what constitutes the bond of 
union? You baptize their children, you 
marry and bury them, but what is there 
beyond?” It was not so much the desire 
to be instructed which made him ask the 
question — he could himself have answered 
it in a dozen different ways— but he 
wanted to hear what the mau would say 
for himself: his sphere had been narrow 
enough, and he had no great opinion of 
his abilities; but he was so different from 
the people with whom he was accustomed 
to exchange ideas, that he was curious to 
hear what he would say. 

“They are my flock,” said Mr. Warde; 
“they are human beings with immortal 
souls.” 
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“ You are better than we are,” said Au- 
gusta, softly. 

And though Mr. Warde’s manner of 
speech sounded rather strange to them 
both, there was something that impressed 
them in the ardent truthfulness of his an- 
swer. Soon after Walter was called away, 
but Mr. Warde sat a little longer with his 
sister. 

“Perhaps I may reform in time,” she 
said, as he took leave, “and come and 
hear your little boys their multiplication 
tables, when I have learnt them myself; 
but I feel rather discouraged by your con- 
demnation of my first little effort in the 

ath of active benevolence: I thought at 
east my poor flannel waistcoats could do 
no harm, and I was so glad to find they 
were so. pleased with them — and now it 
seems they are nothing but a tempta- 
tion.” 

“The intention at least was praise- 
worthy,” said Mr. Warde, as he opened 
the door. 

“He talks to me as if I were a little 
girl making a blot on my first copy!” 
said Augusta to herself. She was amused, 
but yet she liked him; it was curious, but 
it was impressive, to see a man who had 
so little of the hero or of the conventional 
saint about him, yet whose whole course 
of life was one of self-denying effort for 
the good of his fellow-creatures. She 
felt that all his energies were directed into 
that channel, and that they had not been 
without fruit even in the sentiments of re- 
spect that they had awakened in her own 
mind. “It does one good to look up to 
something worth looking up to,” she said 
to herself; and she was pleased to find 
that she was capable of appreeiating such 
worth with so little of sentiment or ex- 
ternal charm attached to it. 

At this time she had bestowed little at- 
tention upon the consideration of her own 
future. Walter had asked her to make 
her home with them, but she wonld not. 
She declared that they would be better 
without her, and she would not consent 
to be in their way. No; she had several 
long-postponed visits to pay, and then she 
would look about for some little cottage 
where she could settle near them. She 
liked to have a home of her own, and she 
would have ample means to enable her to 
live comfortably, and to receive her guests, 
and she would not, after all, be at home 
for much of the year. She had so many 
friends who wanted her to come to them, 
— but she would not be dependent on any- 
one. So she said, and her brother at last 
agreed with her. Of course she could not 
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be to Christina what she was to him, and 
those complicated family arrangements he 
allowed were often mistakes. So it was 
settled ; indeed, if she had been at all in- 
clined to be jealous, she might already 
have become so. Christina was naturally 
his first thought. The long mornings he 
had been used to spend with his sister 
were devoted to her; the discussion of 
present affairs and future plans was often 
cut short; and although he was kind and 
gentle as ever, of course she felt the differ- 
ence. But by no word or look would she 
show that she felt it: she rejoiced in their 
happiness, and would not do anything to 
mar it; she even made friendly advances 
to Mr. North. Unknown to him, every- 
thing that could possibly tempt his failing 
— was sent to him from the Park. 
She told Christina she had fallen in love 
with her Aunt Margaret, only she wished 
that handsome son of hers would come 
home; and, finally, she gave a large din- 
ner-party, a thing which she had particu- 
larly detested, in order to introduce Chris- 
tina to the neighbourhood, and show how 
cordially she accepted her as a sister-in- 
law. Mrs. North sent her with Mrs. 
Oswestry, making the excuse that she 
could not leave her father-in-law for so 
long a time. In fact, poor woman, she 
dreaded making her appearance among 
them at all after so many years of seclu- 
sion; and her dresses were old-fashioned 
and shabby. But Christina never thought 
of these things; her mother said she be- 
lieved, if she was asked to meet the Queen, 
she would not be afraid of doing anything 
wrong, or of not saying the right things ; 
and as for her dress at this dinner at the 
Park she merely remarked that Walter 
liked her crimson ribbons, and seemed to 
think the matter ended there, though even 
Miss Cleasby had taken the trouble to 
wonder if she had any evening dress. 
However, Mrs. North’s fears and laments 
reaching Mrs. Oswestry’s ears, were soon 
after silenced by the arrival of a white 
silk dress of her own, worn once during 
her six months of married life, and then 
laid aside for ever. 

Mrs. North exclaimed at its beauty, and 
set to work to adapt it with almost cheer- 
ful alacrity. She would dress Christina 
with her own hands when the evening 
came; and as she looked at her daughter 
standing before her with the robes of 
shining silk falling around her graceful 
figure, and the crimson knots of ribbon in 
her waves of brown hair, and the smile of 
happy anticipation upon her parted lips, 
it seemed as if for the first time she was 
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able to take a mother’s pride in her 
beauty. 

“Tt might have been different, Chris- 
tina,” she said; “you are only going to 
what should have been your home, but it 
does not matter as much now; and who- 
ever they may have there, there will be 
no one to compare with you to-night.” 

“Why, mother, it is nothing but my 
fine clothes,” said Christina, laughing a 
little as she kissed her. 

Then she went in to her grandfather, 
and he too looked at her with pleasure 
and pride. 

“Good-night, grandpapa,” she _ said; 
“you will miss your — to-night, but 

ou won’t mind, will you? because I shall 
e able to tell you all about everything 
to-morrow.” 

“I don't know about hearing about 
everything, as you call it,” said Mr. North. 
“I’m not too fond of hearing of all the 
silliness that goes on in the world; but I 
suppose you like it, andso I’m pleased 
that you should go and see what it’s like 
for yourself. Dust and ashes look very 
pretty at a distance sometimes, I know.” 

“Yes, grandpapa,” said Christina, stand- 
ing at the door just before she turned to 
go; “yes, but it’s too soon to talk of dust 
and ashes. Even you will let me havea 


little pleasure first, won't you, grand- 
papa?” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
PRZ-ISLAMITIC BRIGANDS. 


( Cuncluded.*) 
BY W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


BEroreE quitting Ta’abbet, however, I 
will relate or rather translate at length, 
one more of his adventures, a very spirited 
one in itself, and, besides, associated with 
another name almost equal in the records 
of brigandage, and much higher on the list 
of pra-Islamitic poets than that of Ta’ab- 
bet-Shurran, himself,— the name of Shan- 
fara’ the Azdite. 

With some insignificant variations, due 
to the remoteness of the era and the un- 
certainty inherent in hearsay Arab tradi- 
tion, the story is as follows: — 

One summer Ta’abbet-Shurran, Ebn- 
Barrak, also a first-class brigand, and 
from the same tribe of Fahm, and Shan- 
fara’ the Azdite, set out all three together 
on a plundering expedition against the 
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Yemenite or southern tribe of Bajeelah, 
and drove off some of their cattle. Intel- 
ligence of the raid soon spread through 
the injured clan, and a considerable band 
of Bajeelah warriors set themselves on the 
track of the marauders, who, abandoning 
their booty, fled northwards, till they 
reached the highlands of Sorat, somewhat 
east of the Meccan territory, where they 
hoped to find a refuge, and thence to pass 
on beyond reach into the labyrinthine en- 
trances of Nejd. But their pursuers, 
aware of their intentions, anticipated them 
by a short cut; and Ta’abbet-Shurran 
with his companions were compelled to 
turn aside into the low grounds behind 
Taf, westwards. It was summer, and no 
water fit for drinking was to be had for 
miles around, except in the well-known 
-. or rather reservoir, of Waht, a dee 
ollow, overarched by rocks, and sheltere 
from the scorching air and sunbeams all 
the year through. Here the men of Ba- 
jeelah hastened to arrive the first, and 
here they laid ambush, certain that the 
brigands, parched with thirst after their 
long wanderings on the dry stony hills, 
and unable of course to carry water with 
them in so precipitate a flight, must neces- 
sarily. attempt to refresh themselves at 
Waht; there was no other place. The 
calculation proved correct; and after 
nightfall Ta’abbet-Shurran, Ebn-Barrak, 
and Shanfara’, all unsuspecting of the 
snare, arrived at the water. But while 
they stood a moment to take breath on 
the sheeted rock near the pool’s edge, Ta’- 
abbet turned short round, and said to his 
comrades — 

“Better dispense with drinking just 
now; we shall need all our wind for an- 
other good run this night.” . 

“What makes you think that?” they 
asked. 

“ Because” he replied, “there are men 
here in ambush ; I can hear the beating of 
their hearts vibrating through the rock 
under my feet.” 

“Nonsense,” rejoined the others, whose 
senses were naturally less acute, or per- 
haps were dulled by fatigue; “it is only 
the as of your own heart that 
you hear.” 

“ My heart! no, by God!” said Ta’ab- 
bet, as he grasped the hands of both his 
fellows, and pressed them close against 
his breast; “feel for it; it never palpitat- 
ed yet, nor is it subject to weaknesses of 
that kind.” Then he stooped down, and 
placing his ear against the ground, said, 
a hear it distinctly; there are several of 
them.” 
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“Be that as it may,” exclaimed Ebn- 
Barrak, “I for my part am almost dead 
with thirst, and drink I must; so here 
goes.” With this he advanced a few steps 
along the ledge into the cavern, and then 
going down on his hands and knees, took 
a full draught of the water. Meanwhile, 
the Bajeelah ambuscade, hidden under the 
hollow rock further within, could, from 
where they were, distinctly see his form 
against the glimmer at the cave’s mouth, 
for it was near moonrise; but as he was 
not the one they had specially set their 
minds on taking prisoner, they gave no 
sign of their presence. So when Ebn- 
Barrak had drunk his fill, he got up and 
returned to his associates outside, saying, 
“T have been there, and you may take m 
word for it, that there is never a man hid- 
den in the cave.” 

“ There are, however, and many, only it is 
not you but me they want to catch,” re- 
joined Ta’abbet-Shurran, 

Next Snanfara’ went in and drank, but 
he also was not the one, and the men of 
Bajeelah let him come and go quietly; so 
he too returned uninterfered with to the 
others. “Now,” said Ta’abbet-Shurran to 
Shanfara’, “is my turn to try the cavern; 
and I know beforehand that the moment I 
stoop to drink, the water-ambuscade will 
spring out on me and make me prisoner. 

he instant this happens you must run off, 
as though you meant to escape altogether ; 
but when you are near that rock,” point- 
ing to one at no great distance, “turn 
aside and hide up under cover of its shad- 
ow, and there keep quiet till you hear me 
ery ‘Catch him! ‘catch him!’ then rush 
back and cut my bonds.” Next address- 
ing Ebn-Barrek: “ As for you, you must 
make as though you were willing to sur- 
render yourself to them, yet take good 
care they do not actually get hold of you; 
keep clear of them, but do not go too far 
off.’ 


After giving these directions, he en- 
tered the gloom of the cavern; and hard- 
ly had he stooped and ~ his lips to the 


water, than the men of Bajeelah rushed 
on him from their hiding-place; some 
grappled him, while others bound him fast 
with a cord. When they had him safe, 
led him out a prisoner into the open air. 
Shanfara’, as had been already agreed 
on, started off like a deer till he hid 
himself out of sight under the rock; 
Ebn-Barrak, meantime, also made a feint 
of escaping, but stopped short at easy dis- 
tance, where he could be clearly distin- 
guished by the level moonlight down the 
valley. en Ta’abbet-Shurran said to 
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his captors, “I will make you a fair offer: 
will you spare my life and let me go free 
on ransom, on condition that Ebn-Bar- 
rak also shall give himself up as prisoner, 
and pay you a handsome ransom too?” 
To this they nothing suspecting, gave a 
ready assent. Hereon Ta’abbet-Shurran 
raised his voice and shouted, “ Halloa, 
you there, Ebn-Barrak! Shanfara’, has 
got off already, and will this very night be 
comfortably seated before the night-fires 
of such and such a tribe; let him go, he 
is a stranger to us, and may shift for him- 
self; but you andI are blood relations, 
and have always held together for better 
for worse. Will you now prove yourself 
a friend in need, and give yourself freely up 
of your own accord to these men on my 
account, that so we may both be ransomed 
together?” 

bn-Barrak at once perceived his ulte- 
rior purport, and shouted back — 

“ Agreed to; but whoever wants to have 
me must be at the pains of catching me 
first; and I do not mean to let these fel- 
lows make me their prisoner till I have 
first taught them how easily I could have 
escaped them had I chosen.” 

Thus saying, he ran off at full speed: 
towards the mountain, then doubled back, 
repeating this manceuvre two or three 
times, as though out of sheer ostentation, 
while the men of Bajeelah amused them- 
selves looking on. At last they thought 
he must be tired, and set after him in good 
earnest, while Ta’abbet-Shurran, like one 
who enjoyed the sport, called out after 
them, “Catch him! catch him!” 

At the signal, Shanfara’, rushed sudden- 
4 out of his hiding-place, came up to 

‘a’abbet-Shurran, ard cut his bonds. 
The two without delay joined Ebn-Barrak ; 
and then the whole band, now reunited, 
turned for an instant on the top of the hill, 
while Ta’abbet-Shurran called out to his 
bewildered captors — 

“ My friends of Bajeelah, you have no 
doubt admired Ebn-Barrak’s speed of foot, 
but now, by this heaven, I will show you 
something to put all else out of mind.” 

He turned and fled with the swiftness 
of the wind; his comrades followed, and 
all three had soon escaped into the depths 
of the desert, this time not to be retaken. 

But Shanfara’, he who figures in this 
story, was no mere ordinary or profession- 
al robber like Ta’abbet-Shurran and Ebn- 
Barrak, with whom chance rather than 
mode of life associated him on the present 
occasion. Not plunder, but revenge, was. 
the motor principle of Shanfara’s life. By 
birth he was of Yemenite or “ Arab” ori- 
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in, and belonged to the tribe of Azd; 
ing thus, according to Eastern genealo- 
ists, a direct descendant of Saba,— the 
heba, it would seem, of Jewish records. 
While yet a child he was captured by the 
hostile tribe of Shebabah, on the southern 
frontiers of Nejd, where Manfoohah now 
stands amid its palm-groves and gardens; 
subsequently he was sold by those of She- 
babah to the tribe of Benoo-Salaman, 
Keysite Arabs, hostile from time imme- 
morial to the races of Yemen. The lot of 
a slave was a very easy one among the 
astoral Arabs of that early age; and 
Lani, if at all, differed, so far as treat- 
ment was concerned, from that of or- 
dinary servants; while on the other hand, 
the general conditions of free life were so 
hard and rough that, except for the social 
inferiority attached to the servile designa- 
tion, slave and freeman were much on a 
level, and the former might easily lose 
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among them as a slave; me, free-born and 
‘noble asI am.” That very day he betook 
himself alone to the desert on the out- 
skirts of the tribe, there to bide his time 
for the vengeance to which henceforth 
he devoted his whole mind and soul. For 
subsistence, he had perforce recourse to 
plunder, of which he went in quest the 
most ofteu unaccompanied, more rarely 
attended by others, as, for instance, we 
have just seen hith associated with Ta’ab- 
bet-Shurran and Ebn-Barrak. But whether 
banded or single, he never lost sight of his 
Sworn purpose upon the Benoo-Salaman. 
On the tracks that led to their pastures, 
in the neighbourhood of their encamp- 
ments, by their wells at which they wa- 
tered their cattle, he would lie for days and 
weeks together in patient, venomous wait; 
till when at last some one of the doomed 
clansmen came in view, he would draw 
his bow, and, Gudrun-like, exclaiming “ At 


| 














even the consciousness of his own degrad- | your eye,” would send an unerring shaft 
ed state, unless purposely and exception- into the right eye of his victim. Thus he 
ally reminded of, it by a taunt or a blow.!continued to do, year after year, keeping 
This was yet more the case where, as it careful record of the slain, till their total 
often happened, a slave, taken young and amounted to ninety-nine in number, and 
brought up with the children of the family, only one remained to complete the list. 
would find little or no practical difference But here, so recounts the popular legend, 
day by day between himself and those of | fate interposed. 

his own age around him; that is in an| What follows is savage beyond the wont 
Eastern household, where, as 3 Hebrew of pesnuaie story, nor can it be read 
writer has justly remarked, “the heir dif- without a mixed feeling of horror and dis- 
fereth in nothing from a bondsman,” what- gust. Yet it should not be omitted, be- 
ever be his dormant rights and his ulti- cause it presents us with a true picture of 
mate prospects. And thus it fell out with the darker side of the Arab character ; of 
little Shanfara’, who, purchased by a that strange ferocity which is indeed ordi- 
tribesman of Benoo-Salaman, grew up narily concealed from view in the later and 
among his master’s children, and for many more civilized history of the nation: yet 
years never doubted in the least that he | even there, from space to space breaks out 
was really one of them, till one unlucky through the outer surface of acquired re- 
day, while playing indoors with a girl, his finement; like plutonic rock, cropping u 
master’s daughter, he requested her todo through the superimposed tertiary oak 
him some piece of household service, ad- Nor, indeed, taking the Arab nature as a 
dressing her at the same time by the title whole, could it be otherwise; for the man 
of “my little sister.” The answer was a who has no “devil,” or, better said, no 
slap on the face, and a flat denial of any , “ beast,” in his composition, is apt to prove 
relationship whatever. Surprised and of- on emergency but half a man; and the na- 
fended, the lad however kept his counsel, tion that has no understratum of coarse 
till his supposed father, who had been at brutality among its masses, will also — 
the moment absent in the pastures, re- there is experience both positive and nega- 
turned to the tent, when he at once de- tive to show it—seldom bring a hero to 
manded what was his own true origin and light. And with this apology, if apology 
parentage. The man, wholly unaware of it can be called, I proceed to the closing 
what had passed in the meanwhile, told scene in Shanfara’s career. 


him the facts. Shanfara’ replied, “For | 


ou, I have been an inmate of your dwell- 
ing, and I will not harm you; but for your 
tribe, the Benoo Salaman, by God I will 
never rest till I have killed a hundred men 
of them, in requital for the wrong they 
have done me in detaining me so long 


Three men—two by name Khazim and 
Aseed, with a third, a youth and nephew 
of the latter, all belonging to the Salaman 
tribe — had pledged themselves to destroy 
the enemy of their race, and had long 
dogged his footsteps in vain. But at last 
they received certain intelligence of his 
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whereabouts, and laid their ambush for him: was all Shanfara’ said. Next, they struck 
in the narrow rock-cleft gully of Abeedah, off his right hand; he looked at it as it lay 
not far from Wadee Haneefah, in the very quivering on the ground, and said, “ Why 
heart of Nejd. It was night, and Shanfara’, leave me? ’tis the worse for thee,” but 
who wisely thought prevention better than neither groaned nor complained. When, 
cure, was accustomed, whenever he saw however, his executioners, before giving 
before him on his roamings the outline of him the third and death blow, asked him, 
anything that seemed a living creature “ Where do you wish us to bury you?” in 
through the darkness, to let fly an arrow the belief that such a compliance with his 
at it, and so make sure. On the present last request would serve to avert any re- 
occasion, as he came along all alone down vengeful visits from the other world —a 
the valley, he did not fail to discern the common and yet existing Eastern supersti- 


darker outline that, this time at least, indi- , 
cated a real danger; so, stopping a mo- 
ment, he said aloud, “ You are something, 
I think ; but what you are I will soon find 
out,” and drew his bow. The dart, surely 
aimed, rent the arm of Aseed’s nephew 
from the elbow to the shoulder, but the 
youth neither uttered cry nor stirred. “If 
you are anything I have settled for you, 
and if you are nothing I have put my uwn 
mind at ease,” said Shanfara’, and kept 
forward on his way. But when he was 
close to the place where Khazim lay flat 
along upon the ground, right in the path 
waiting for him, Aseed, who had posted | 
himself at a little. distance on one side un- 
der the deep shade of the rock that edged | 
the gully, called out, “Khazim, draw.’’ | 
“Qho,” said Shanfara’, “that looks as | 





tion — he answered in verse — 


** At your hands a tomb I take not; right or 

portion in my burial 

Yours is none; but hear and welcome thou, 
hyzena of the desert : 

Thou my heir; my head they claim it; once 
my glory, now their trophy; 

But to thee the rest abandoned on the naked 
sands, thy portion. 

Then no better life awaits me, dark and hope- 
less the hereafter, : 

Endless night to night succeeding; unatoned 
my crimes furever.”’ 


Defiant of this world, defiant of the 
next, such was Shanfara’ at all times, and 
not least so at the moment when that very 
hidden thing, the real self of a man, is often 
most revealed. But nowhere is his indomit- 
able self-reliance more savagely expressed 


though you meant to strike next,” ard in-| than in his famous poem, famous so long as 
cinadl stew ot Wiech, anh-eok elt ban' derthe Gin of "Lanmepenes amar te 
aimed a blow a azim, and cut off two . -ul-’ Arab, 

of his fingers. But Khazim, though wound- | —- a ever ne of a mind 
ed, threw his arms round Shanfara’s waist, defying its age and all around it, and re- 
and po led him, till in the qocnaie | contion to, po oo least idealizing, the abso- 
both fell, Khazim undermost, yet still hold- | — ep pe of ae comet a ae 
ing fast. Meanwhile the other two came | the spirit of which, tamed down in accord- 
u : It was pitch dark. Aseed caught hold , ance to our later day, andenfeebled by the 
of a foot and called out, “ Whose foot is | atmosphere in which “ the individual with- 
this?” “Mine,” at once replied Shan-| ers, and the world is more and more,” still 
fara’, but Kazim yelled out, “No, it is | breathes in “ Locksley Hall,” and after a 
mine,” on which Aseed let it go, and this mitigated fashion in the “ Bothie of Tober- 
time grasped Shanfara’ himself, and kept na-Yuolich.” To attempt a translation of 
him down, while the three together man- a lyric, ———. alike > 
aged to bind his hands. He said nothing | itself and in its author, would too muc 
te and there the others sat beside hite | exceed the limits here allowed to poetical 
in silence till the morning, when they sc gees se pes ex- 
brought him prisoner to the tents of the | tracted, would not do it justice. It is a 
tribe ; that ay to death. Young and old, | monolith, complete in itself; and if ever 
all gathered round to see him who had rendered, though I doubt the possibility, 
been so long the evil genius of Benoo-Sala- | a — a pn : _ 
man, now helpless in their power. As they so deeply rooted is the wild feeling that 
led him ont to the - — — the | = it hs m every —_ breast, _— 
encampment, one said mockingly, “ Now| where law and system might most have 
recite “ a poem of yours, hanfara’.” been expected to have levelled its native 
“ Poems are for rejoicings,”"answered Shan- | roughness and smoothed away every irreg- 
fara’. At the place of execution they tied | — —_ that we ss other 2 erson 
him toa palm-tree, and sone of them, ex-| th - - Romy 4 egis — we — 
claiming “ At your eye,” let fly an arrow Caliph, "Omar Ebn-el-Khattab, expressly 
at him and blinded him. “Just my way,”' recommending the “Lameeyat-ul-’ Arab 
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to the careful study of the youth of his of resemblance in duskiness of complexion 
time, as a lesson of genuine manliness for and African features, or, it may be, owing 
their riper years. It was the manliness of | to the mere assonance of the words, he is 
the old Pagan times, which perhaps the! generally surnamed “Soleyk Ebn-Sola- 
shrewd Caliph had already perceived to be kah,’’ or “the son of Solakah ” — was a 
endangered by the incipient asceticism of |negress. A remarkable knowledge of to- 
Persianized and Christianized Islam. pography, and an unerring skill in the 

It should not pass unremarked that the right choice of routes, however intricate, 
six verses already quoted belong to the’ procured him further the title of Soleyk- 
very few of pra-Islamitic date — nor in-! el-Manakib, or “ of the tracks.” Asa poet 
deed are there over many later on—in he stands high on the pra-Islamitic list, 
which an allusion is made to a future per-! though on the whole inferior to Ta’abbet- 
sonal existence; a topic about which the ' Shurran, and yet more to Shanfara’; as a 
early Arabs, like the Jews of the Penta-| robber hero, he ranks as their equal, or 
teuch, seem to have troubled themselves; even their superior. Nor is the estimation 
but little; though without positively deny-| in which Arab annalists and littérateurs hold 
ing such a hope —rather the reverse. It | him impaired by his semi-African descent ; 
is curious too that whatever other scanty | for intermarriages between Arabs and ne- 
notices of Pagan Arab next-world conjec- groes, especially in the midland and south- 
ture have come down to us, do not go be- ' ern districts of the Peninsula, have been at 
yond a dreamy shadowy continuation of | no period rare or abnormal; to such ad- 
this life, much akin to the Odyessen | mintaces, indeed, the East owes not a few 
Hades ; Shanfara’ alone hints at a retribu-'of her best celebrities: Noseyyeb, the 
tive hereafter. But however isolated in | poet, Ebn-Soreyj, the musician, and ’Anta- 
their significance, criticism leaves no doubt ‘rah, the warrior, are well-known examples, 


as to the genuineness of the verses ; and if | each in his kind. 
the sentiment so moodily expressed in them 
be indeed peculiar to Shanfara’, it only | 
proves that his range of thought was in, 
this respect wider and deeper than that of 
his contemporaries. 

The Azdite bad vowed the death of a 
hundred from among Benoo-Salaman ; he 
accomplished it —so concludes the legend | 
— but not till after his own. Years had | 
passed, and his dry and fleshless skull lay 
whitening on the field of doom, when a 
man of the hated tribe passing hy, noticed 
and kicked the relic, in ungenerous insult 
to the dead. A splinter of bone entered 
his foot; the wound festered incurably ; 
and in a few days more the tale of the 
hundred, and of Shanfara’s vengeance, 


was complete. 
To these two, the “ Most’areb,” or “ ad- 
scititious”” Ta’abbet-Shurran, and the 


"Arab, or pure-blood, Shanfara’, must be 
added one belonging to the numerous 
“Muta’areb,” or half-caste Arab class; 
namely Soleyk, the son of Solakah. His 
name is more than once coupled with those 
of two others in the annals of pra-Islam- 
itic brigandage; but his career, though not 
a whit more creditable, was yet in many 
respects different from theirs. 

y his father’s side Soleyk belonged to 
the great clan, rather confederation of 





Soleyk, the son of Solakah, comes nearer 
to the absolute individual robber-type than 
either of his fellows in the historical brig- 
and-triumvirate. Ta’abbet-Shurran organ- 
ized his predatory expedition on a scale so 
vast as to raise them almost to the dignit 
of wars; while Shanfara’ had for the ulti- 
mate goal of his lawless career revenge, 
plunder being with him a mere accessory, 
necessitated by the position of an outlaw. 
But Soleyk, in whom the savage instincts 
of Africa seem to have been heightened 
and intensified, rather than diluted, by the 
infusion of Arab blood, gives us in his sto- 
ry and adventures an unmitigated portrait 
of the pre-Islamitic “ wild man;” and in- 
dicates. even more distinctly than Shanfara’ 
himself the peculiar and transition stage 
of Arab civilization, which rendered brig- 
andage almost an acknowledged institution 
of that epoch, as in Greece now. 

South-east of Mecca, on the high road to 
Ta’if and Yemen, spreads a wide, open, 
sandy space, called the plain of ’Okkad; 
it is within an easy ride from the capital 
itself. Here, from the earliest ante-historic 
times, down to the era of Mahomet and 
the establishment of Islam, a great meet- 
ing, representative of the entire Arab na- 
tionality, used to be held every year, be- 
ginning with the first and ending with the 








clans, named Benoo Tameen, the occu- | twentieth day of the month that preceded 
pants then, as now, of the central prov- the then Pagan ceremonies of the annual 
inces ’Aared, Yemamah, Aflaj, Hareek,| Hejaz pilgrimage. This “gathering” of 
and their adjoining pastures. His mother | ’Okkad, as it was called, bore a mixed re- 
Solakah — after whom, either on account semblance to the Amphictyonic Council of 
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old Greece, to the games of Elis, and to a 
modern Leipsic fair. Like Elis, "Okkad 
was the theatre of public and internation- 
al trials of strength and skill, of horse- 
races, foot-races, wrestling matches, and 
the like; but above all of those famous po- 
etical contests to which we owe the seven 
“ Mu’allikat,” the most finished productions 
of the primal Arab muse. Meanwhile the 
innate commercial spirit of the race, a 
spirit that has survived the extinction of 

most every other energy in Syria and 
Arabia, took advantage of the games and 
their attendant crowd to add the attrac- 
tions of a yearly mercantile exhibition, in 
which the choicest produce of every part 
of the peninsula, as also that of neigh- 
bouring and trade-connected countries, 
was exposed for admiration or sale. But 
over and above all this, the “ gathering,” 
or “fair,” of ’Okkad had a more important, 
because a political and Amphictyonic, or 
parliamentary, character; and while the 
multitude betted — as Arabs no less than 
Englishmen will—on the horse-race, or 
caffered over the wares, the chiefs of the 
entire Arab confederacy, or at least of 
what part of it was not subject to the Him- 
yaritic sceptre, here met to discuss topics 
of national interest — war, alliances, trea- 
ties; to settle disputes; to regulate the 
conflicting claims of the social tribes; to 
impose new laws or abolish old; and the 
like. Aristocratic, in that it was composed 
of chiefs and leaders; democratic, in that 
all who met there were equal among them- 
selves, and morever separated by no dis- 
tinction of caste or of inherent prerogative 
from those they governed; occasionally 
elective-monarchical, by the common choice 
of some one chieftain, pre-eminent in wis- 
dom,-valour, or influence, to whom all the 
rest agreed for the time to defer, — it was 
an institution excellently adapted to the 
unstable, impatient, yet reflective Arab 
character ; and, had it survived the Islam- 
itic crisis, might, and probably would, have 
ultimately acquired that consistency and 
executive power which alone were wantin 
to render it a real Arab Congress. 
matter of regret, when we consider how 
much more likely to be fortunate in its re- 
sults such an institution would have been 
than the theo-monarchical rule substituted 
by Mahomet and his successors for the 
confederation sketched out in the Gather- 
ing of ’Okkad. 

One year, in the midst of the innumera- 
ble crowd there collected from every Arab 
province — chiefs, merchants, athletes, po- 
ets, jockeys, buyers, sellers, loungers, and 
the rest — there suddenly appeared a lean, 
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dusky, half-naked figure; on foot, dust- 
soiled, bare-headed, bare-footed, with a 
waist-cloth alone round its gaunt loins, and 
a spear in its sinewy hand. It was Soleyk, 
who, cool and unabashed amid the general 
astonishment of Arab respectability and 
fashion, wound in and out among the vari- 
ous groups assembled an the race-course, 
calling aloud to each and all, “ Who will 
tell me the haunts of his tribe? and I will 
tell him the haunts of mine,” — words in 
technical import of unlimited defiance, and 
which may thus be rendered: “ Anyone 
here present is free to attack me, and Iam 
free to attack him in turn.’ All stared 
and wondered, but no one seemed inclined 
to take up this extraordinary challenge, 
till a young chieftain, by name Keys, son 
of Maksooh, a Yemenite of the Murad clan, 
confronted the mulatto with “I will tell 
you the haunts of my tribe, and do you 
tell me those of yours.” A crowd gathered 
round, and the two challengers mutually 
pledged their word of honour that neither 
would in any way disguise the truth from 
the other. 

Keys then said, “Set your face be- 
tween the points of the horizon whence 
blow the south-east and the south winds; 
then go on your way till you lose sight of 
the shadows of the trees,” — meaning, far 
enough south to have the sun vertical over- 
head, or nearly so, — “and you will come 
on torrent beds: cross them, and journey 
on four more,” — that is, four days, — “ till 
you come in view of a sandy plain; take 
the mid track that threads it, and you will 
reach my tribesmen, who are Murad and 
Kha’them, much at your service.” 

Soleyk replied: “Take your direction 
between the rising of Soheyl’’ (Canopus), 
“and the left hand of Gemini which reach- 
es up towards the top of the heavens” 
(indicating north-east by east on the com- 
pass), “and follow straight before you; 
this will lead you to the haunts of my 
tribe, and their name is Benoo-Sa’ad, of 
Zeyd Menat.” 

erewith the challengers separated, and 
Soleyk, having obtained his object, disap- 
peared as abruptly as he had come. Keys 
remained at ’Okkad till the meeting was 
over, and then returned to his clan, to 
whom he recounted his strange adventure 
with the unknown mulatto. But when his 
father, Maksooh, had heard the story, he 
exclaimed — 

“ A plague on you, Keys; are you aware 
whose challenge it was that you ac- 
cepted ?” 

“ How should know?” answered Keys. 
“Tt was a half-naked black follow on foot, 
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who looked more like a waif than any- 
thing else. Whut might he be, then?” 

“By heaven, is was no other than 
Soleyk Ebn-Solakah; and a good day's 
work you have done for us all,” replied 
his father. 

Meanwhile Soleyk had betaken himself 
to his customary haunts in Nejd; and 
there had got together about him several 
young fellows of his acquaintance, belong- 
ing to the families of Benoo-Sa’ad, and 
Benoo-’ Abd-Semeea’, both branches of the 
restless Tameem stock, the same who now 
form the kernel of the Wahhabee coalition. 
Now Soleyk had for some time past been 
in the habit of laying in a store of empty 
ostrich egg-shells; these it was his wont 
from time to time to fill with water, and, 
after stopping them carefully, to bury 
them in the sand, one here and another 
there, in the loneliest tracks that led 
across the desert to Yemen: and when 
afterwards he went on his plundering 
raids in the full heat of summer, he was 
thus able, by shaping his course accord- 
ing to these hidden reservoirs, of which he 
alone had the secret, to traverse tracts of 
country generally believed impassable in 
that season of the year for want of water. 
On the present occasion he led his com- 
J by one of these lonely paths. 

hey followed, relying on his guidauce ; 
but when they were now far in the desert, 
and their supply of drink failed them, with 
no means of renewing it in view, the band 
turned on Soleyk, saying, “You have 
brought us out into this wilderness to kill 
us with thirst.” 

Soleyk laughed, and answered cheerily, 
“Take heart, boys; there is water close 
at hand.” 

Unluckily, so it happened, that when 
they came a little further on to the place 
where he knew that he had formerly hid- 
den a supply, he missed the precise land- 
marks, and began in great distress to 
search backwards and forwards in every 
direction, like one distracted; while some 
of his associates said to the others: 
“Whither do ycu mean to let this negro 
lead you? By heaven, he will. be the 
death of us all.” 

Soleyk heard them, but took no appar- 
ent notice, and went or digging in silence, 
till at last he rediscovered the shells, and 
the whole party drank their fill. Now, 
however, that the injustice of the suspicion 
thrown upon him was clearly shown, he 
went a little apart, and deliberated with 
himself whether he should not fall on the 
mutineers sword in hand and kill them; 
yet he restrained himself, and returning, 
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merely counselled those who were fearful 
and discontented to go back, which they 
did then and there. The lesser number 
remained firm, and amongst them a young 
man, Sard, by name, who, however, wept 
bitterly when he saw his companions dis- 
appearing in the distance. Soleyk con- 
soled him with the remark that “none so 
lucky as those despaired of.” So they 
went bravely on, till the diminished band 
reached at last the borders of their fur- 
thest goal, the territory of Kha’them. 
Here they halted awhile on the frontier ; 
but during the night Sard’s camel got 
loose; and its owner, after vainly trying 
to recapture it it the darkness, was at first 
break of dawn descried by some of the 
villagers about, who recognizing him at 
once by his appearance for an interloper 
from Nejd, laid hands on him and made 
him prisoner. The alarm-cry was raised, 
aud before the sun was well above the 
horizon a troop of Kha’themite horsemen, 
with Keys the son of Maksooh at their 
head, came out to meet Soleyk. A sharp 
fight ensued, and the marauders were 
already beginning to yield to the superior 
numbers of the “true men,” when Soleyk, 
singling out Keys, made straight at him, 
and dealt him a blow which laid him dis- 
abled on the ground. This event, Homeric 
fashion, decided the day; and the Kha’the- 
mites fled, leaving Keys and some other 
prisoners in the hands of the victors. 
Soleyk now took as much booty as he 
could conveniently drive off, exchanged 
Keys against Sard, let the other captives 
go free, and returned northwards with 
such good haste that he overtook those 
who had abandoned him yet on their way 
home. Once within the limits of Nejd, 
Soleyk divided the booty among the few 
companions who had remained by bim 
staunch to the last, refusing any share in it 
to the mutineers; and further celebrated 
the whole affair from first to last in a poem, 
some verses of which have been preserved 
in the pages of Aboo-Faraj the Ispahanee. 

Like others of his kind, Soleyk under- 
went great vicissitudes of fortune, in 
which his ingenuity, for which he was not 
less celebrated than for his courage, had 
full opportunity of displaying itself. Once 
when reduced to the severest straits, he 
found himself at nightfall alone, supperless 
and shelterless, on an open plain, where the 
moon was slowly rising full and bright over 
pathless sand and stone. Soleyk, unwil- 
ling to form too conspicuous a part in a 
landscape where, as the only moving ob- 
ject, he could not fail to be at once ob- 
served by any chance comer, lay down as 
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he was on the ground, and wrapping him- 


self in the coarse dark mantle that forms’ 
the entire upper clothing of the poorer ' 


Arab, as the long shirt does the whole of 
his under raiment, was soon fast asleep. 
About midnight a man passed by, and, 
noticing the sleeper, stopped; then. sud- 
denly throwing himself upon him, pressed 
him down with all his weight, saying at 
the same time, “Give yourself up; you 
are my prisoner.” 

Soleyk, whose hands were entangled in 
his cloak, raised his head, and looking his 
captor in the face, quietly remarked — 

“ The night is long, and the moon at the 
full;” a proverbial expression, equivalent 
to “take your time about it.” 

The other, provoked at his coolness, 
began hitting him with his fist, repeating 
all the while — 

“ Give yourself up, wretch! you are my 
prisoner.” 

At last Soleyk grew tired of this game, 
and having managed unperceived to dis- 
engage one of his arms from under his 
cloak, slipped it round the man who was 
still above him, and, drawing him down, 
pressed him with so terrible a grip that 
the would-be aggressor yelled for pain. 

“What! yelling, and uppermost!” ob- 
served Soleyk ; words which have passed 
among the Arabs for a proverb when oue 
who seems to have the best of it really has 
the worst. 

“Who are you?” he added, after the 
other had sufficiently felt his iron strength. 

“I am one,” replied the man, “ who was 
once rich and prosperous, but have now 
fallen into utter want, till for very shame 
I have abandoned my tribe, vowing that I 
would never return among them till I 
should, somehow, and somewhere, have 
regained my former wealth.” 

“All right!” answered Soleyk; “do 
you come along with me.” 

When morning dawned they went on 
together, and chanced on a third man, in 
much the same condition as themselves, 
and who readily associated with them. 
Soleyk now took the lead, and all together 
shaped their way for the “ Jowf,”’ or * hol- 
low ;” not the Jowf of Northern Arabia, 
on the confines of Syria, but the large 
Oasis, low-lying as an oasis always does 
in tropical deserts, and situated amid the 
sands of the “ Dahna’,” behind mid-Yemen. 
It is aregion,so Arab travellers inform 
us, of wonderfull fertility, but little visited 
from without, owing to the encircling 
sands, and, so far as Europeans are con- 
cerned, wholly, I believe, unexplored. 
After many weary days Soleyk and his 
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companions arrived at their land of prom- 
ise, and, sheltered from view by a ledge 
of rock, peeped down into a long green 
valley, full of sheep and camels grazing 
securely among unarmed herdsmen: an 
easy prey, it seemed. But the marauders, 
who had never visited the spot before, 
feared lest some encampment or village 
might be near, where alarm could be given 
in time to prevent their own escape with 
their meditated booty. After some delib- 
eration Soleyk said — 

“I will go down alone, and have a talk 
with the shepherds, while you two remain 
eusconced here, and keep a sharp look-out. 
If then I learn that the owners themselves 
of the cattle are in the neighbourhood, I 
will turn quietly back, as if nothing were 
the matter, and rejoin you; should they 
however happen to be a good way off, I 
will give you asignal, and do you two then, 
- down and help me drive off the plun- 

er.” 

Accordingly the associates remained 
crouching in their place, while Soleyk, 
after rounding some way behind the hill, 
began sauntering down into the valley 
from another direction, with an easv, care- 
less air, till he reached the herdsmen, ne- 
groes like himself. Sitting down beside 
them, he engaged them in conversation, 
till, from question to answer he found out 
who were their masters, and that they be- 
longed to a village situated at a considera- 
ble distance from the grazing ground. Sat- 
isfied on this point, Soleyk stretched him- 
self lazily on the grass, and proposed a 
song to while away the time. The herds- 
men, fond of music as beseemed their 
colour, approved the idea, and Soleyk, 
raising his voice so as to be heard by his 
friends in their hiding-place, thus began : — 


*¢Q! the valley, — lone and peaceful; not a soul 

amid: the rocks, 

But the maids that milk the cattle, and the 
slaves that guard the flocks! 

Come and see them, nearer yet; ’tis a pleas- 
ant sight to view; 

Or we’ll rove amid the pastures by the morn- 
ing breeze and dew.” * 


There was no mistaking the hint; out 
rushed the bandits, off ran the shepherds, 
while Soleyk and his accomplices drove off 
cattle enough to enrich them all three, and 
were far away from pursuit long before the 
owners could come to the rescue. 

On another occasion, however, Soleyk 
had nearly come to grief. While prowling 
about the grazing-grounds of the ’Awara 
tribe, on the frontiers of Nejd, he was ob- 
served and surrounded in such a manner 
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that to fight or to fly seemed alike impos- 
sible. Hereon he made straight for the 
tents of the tribe itself, and, reaching them, 
entered the nearest at a venture; within 
he found no one but a young girl, Fakihah 
by name, whom he besought to protect 
him from the fury of her own clanspeople. 
Without hesitation she cast the skirt of her 
long garment — the trailing robe worn by 
Arab women up to the present day, and 
which the fiction of Mahometan tradition 
affirms to have been introduced by Hagar, 
the mother of Ishmael, when cast out by 
Abraham — over him; caught down a 
sword from where it hung on the tent-pole: 
unsheathed it, and thus stood waiting the 
pursuers, who soon crowded in. Enraged 
at finding themselves baulked of their cer- 
tain prey, they began by reviling the girl; 
and, when she took no heed of words, pre- 
— to drag away her suppliant by force. 

ut Fakihah, nothing daunted, tore off her 
veil and cast it on the ground, while bare- 
headed and sword in hand she loudly 
called on her own brothers for help. At 
her cry they came, and, putting every other 
consideration aside, took their sister’s part 
so effectually, that Soleyk got away un- 
harmed, and, in grateful acknowledgement, 
afterwards presented Fakihah with the fol- 
lowing verses: 


** Be thy fame far-spread as thy deservings, 

Trustiest friend, fair daughter of ’Awara! 

In their child her parents well may glory, 

In their sister’s honour vaunt her brothers. 

Perfect as her mind each outward feature, 

Perfect beauty linked to perfect virtue. 

Not the free, the flaunting, wins affection, 

But the chaste, the bashful, leads me captive; 

She the fearless, when her pledge redeeming 

Sword in hand, unveiled, she faced the 

danger.”’ 

Outlaws, and in many respects savages 
as these men undoubtedly were, they yet 
contrast favourably with the average rob- 
bers and brigands of medieval and later 
times ; not least so in the care they took to 
maintain fresh the intellectual and poetical 
element in their own nature, as though 
seeking by it to colour or gild actions else 
unseemly, and to avoid the commonplace 
vulgarity of mere prosaic crime. Nor were 
they —the pressure of imminent danger 
or special motives of revenge, such as ani- 
mated Shanfara’ for instance, apart —cruel 
or bloodthirsty ; on the contrary, they seem 
to have derived from the old Mephistophe- 
lian doctrine, often sung in Arab verse, 
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that “blood is quite a peculiar sort of 
juice,” the very anti-Mephistophelian con- 
clusion, that therefore it should not be 
needlessly shed. If to the Rob Roy of 
Walter Scott — not the Rob Roy of history 
— were added the poetical faculty and im- 
aginative range of a Skald or a Minne- 
singer, the mountain borders of Scotland 
wouid, in fiction at least, have had their 
Ta’abbet-Shurrans and Soleyks no less than 
the debateable lands of Nejd and Yemen. 
Meanwhile, it is evident that men of this 
—— could take their rise only among a 
people of excessive, though as yet unor- 
ganized, energy; and that such sparks 
could only be thrown out from a mighty 
and glowing volcano, not far off some gen- 
eral eruption. Soleyk was earlier, but the 
era of Ta’abbet-Shurran preceeded that of 
Mahomet by scarce a century. 

However, for all their better qualities 
the ban of the “ bloody and deceitful ” was 
on them. Shanfara’s end we have already 
seen; and Ta’abbet-Shurran and Soleyk, 
both of them, closed their wild and restless 
lives by a violent death; the former being 
killed while on a raid against his old ene- 
mies of Hodeyl, within the confines of 
Jebel Aseer, where he was buried in a cave 
that tradition yet points out at the present 
day ; the latter met his fate far away in the 
depths of Yemen. It was long before the 
particulars of the precise how and where 
of his death reached Nejd ; and during this 
interval Soleyk’s epitaph was composed by 
his negress mother, Solakah, from whom it 
would seem that her son inherited his poet- 
ical talent. It is a wail not unbefitting 
such a life and such an end : — 


*¢ Far he wandered; but when farthest 
Fated death o’ertook the wanderer. 
O my loved one! would thy mother 
But could know how died her offspring! 
Was it sickness lone and dreary, 
None to aid thee, none to comfort ? 
Was it guile of hidden foeman ? 
Was it that, the unknown shadow 
That outspeeds the bird of passage? — 
Man is ever death-attended, 
Ambushed death, and we the victims. 
Yet adorned with all that honours, 
Satiate of success he found thee. 
Answerest not? — how wide the sev’rance 
That forbids my call thy answer. 
Still, one hour, my heart; — it stills not. 
How console me? Drear the silence, 
Drear the path whence no returning. 
Would for thine, my son, my hero, 
Were thy mother’s death the ransom! ”? 
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From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


* But to mea modest woman, dressed out in all 
her finery, is the most — object of the 


whole creation.” — Goldsm: 


AFTER dinner I generally made a point 
of retiring to my cabin as to a drawing- 
room, while Uncle Rollin and Tom sat 
over their wine. That night they sent 
Mrs. Brand to fetch me back, saying that 
it was dull for me to sit alone. 

It had been raining, the deck was damp 
and cheerless, so they had settled them- 
selves below for the evening, and I was 

lad to obey the summons and join them. 

hey were deep in talk, Tom explaining, 
my uncle continually falling into mistakes. 
The subject of the discussion was Mr. 
Brandon and his family. 

“The old man,” Tom said, “is Bran- 
don’s stepfather.” 

“Why, I thought you said he was the 
father of that widow lady whom Brandon 
spoke of.” 

“So I did sir, but not by the same 
mother.” 

“ Well, I cannot make it out. I hardly 
see how the second wife could have mar- 


ried three times in the course of so few 


ears.” 
“T’ll just explain it to you as Brandon 


did to me. His mother, then quite a 
young woman, married a Mr. Brandon, 
who did not live till this son was 
born. Mr. Mortimer was her guardian, 
and is Brandon’s trustee as well as his 
step-father. Well, when she had been a 
widow two years, she married a Mr. 
Grant, a Scotch minister, and they had 
three daughters, one of whom is married 
and gone to India. This Mr. Grant died 
when his wife was about thirty, and Bran- 
don was about seven years old. 

“Well, that was about twenty years 

i 

“Twenty-one years ago. Then in due 
time she married this fine old man. I 
suppose he was about sixty — nearly twice 
her age — and they had one son. So, you 
see, Brandon, the Grants. and young Mor- 
timer are all related. What you were 
confused about was the daughter of the 
old man by his former marriage, for he 
was a widower. She, you know, is only 
related to the young son, but they all call 
her sister, by way of respect, I suppose. 
She is between fifty and sixty.” 

“What, four familes, and all live to- 
gether?” 
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“So it seems; but in point of numbers 
a not at all an overwhelming hduse- 

tt) Rad 

“Tt’s not the number, boy, but the 
quarrelling.” 

* — don’t seem to quarrel, though 
the mother is dead. Mr. ete is fond 
of his step-children. He must be a most 
amiable old fellow, I am sure. Brandon 
says he never saw him till after the wed- 
ding, when he patted him on the head and 
gave him asovereign. That, running off 
to spend it, he met some gipsies in a lane 
and shewed it to them, whereupon they 
persuaded him to buy a young donkey of 
them with it. He said he rode the mis- 
erable little beast home, and, being afraid 
it would be taken from him, actually man- 
aged to get it up the back stairs without 
being observed, and secreted it in a light 
closet in his bedroom. The circumstance 
was not discovered till the next morning, 
when the bride and bridegroom were 
awoke by its tremendous braying. He 
was delighted at his mother’s marriage.” 

“ Odd, for he already knew what a step- 
father was.” 

“ But his experience of step-fathers seems 
to have been peculiar, for when I asked 
him if he remembered Grant, he said, 
‘Yes, he used to make Grant rig ships 
for him, and play with him when his 
mother was ill; in return for which he 
was expected to learn hymns and come 
into the study to say his prayers.’ ” 

So the conversation ended. I have often 
felt pleasure in hearing ‘anecdotes about 
the childhood of people whom I cared for 
and looked up to. One sees them thus 
under a new aspect, and feels a kind of 
tenderness towards them, as they were in 
those far-off days. I felt it then towards 
that little curly-headed urchin at his 
pranks; but when Uncle Rollin said, 
“Deep in thought; Dorothea? What are 
you musing about?” I was startled, and 
could not reply, “I was thinking about 
Mr. Brandon” for Tom had made it awk- 
ward for me even to mention his name. 
There was the real pity. He had put 
thoughts into my head that teased me. I 
did not like to say Mr. Brandon had 
given me a ring, lest there should be some 
mistake about it ; and so I hid it, and it 
made me uncomfortable and conscious 
whenever he was mentioned. 

I did not like to speak of him as I did 
of Miss Tott and the children; the conse- 
quence was that I thought of him far 
more than] should have done otherwise, 
and made a kind of hero of him in my 





mind, towards whom I felt a certain 
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growing enthusiasm, which affected my 
imagination, but so far from making me 
wish to see him again, kept me keenly 
anxious to remain at adistance. A sortof 
girlish shyness made me think of him as 
asuperior being. My feeling was precisely 
that which familiarity would have melted 
away, and if I had even talked about him 
the halo that surrounded him would have 
faded. But now, when the sea was rough 
and I had no book, when it rained and I 
could not go on deck, when the weather 
was calm and I sat in the place where I 
had talked to him, I was obliged to tor- 
ment myself with troublesome, teasing 
doubts and fears as to whether he might 
have fancied, as Tom did, that I had 
given away my heart to him, or that I had 
not treated him with enough reserve. 

Tbis went on for some time, and we 
cruised about here and there. My uncle 
only cared to be afloat, and Tom loved 
desolate places. He liked to cruise in 


little lonely creeks among rocky islets — 
places where gulls bring up their families, 
and puffins sit, and penguins live and stare 
out foolishly at intruders. 

I liked this too, when I could land, but 
that was not often, for my uncle loved to 
give rocks a wide berth, and I did not like 


to leave the yacht and go ashore in a boat ; 
but sometimes we used to lie in some snug 
little harbour, then I was happy. 

We sailed up north, and I saw the shoals 
of herrings come down. Sometimes we 
got in the midst of one, and I saw them 
turn up their silvery sides and jostle each 
other, for they seemed to swim in several 
layers, and so thickly imbedded that the 
sea looked a little higher where they were, 
as if they lifted the water on their backs. 

I reared and trained many young sea- 
birds, — nearly twenty of them followed 
the yacht, and used to roost in the rigging. 
They would come down at my call to be 
fed and when I would let them they would 
sit on my knee while I read, or perch on 
my head and shoulders. 

We had a delightful yachting tour all 
by the beautiful west coast of Ireland. I 
had always been accustomed to look upon 
this world as consisting of certain coun- 
tries bordered by the sea; now I began to 
think of it as a globe of water. I no 
longer thought of the shapes of continents, 
but of the shapes of the seas in which they 
lay. I could not help this. I began to at- 
tach great importance to places that had 
fine harbours ; islands were no good unless 
there was safe anchorage round them; 
rivers were delightful because we could 
sail up them. I soon began to know what 
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rivers could take us on their bosoms, and 
how far we could go. Sometimes, when I 
came to a bridge and a town, it appeared 
surprising to me that so many people could 
live contentedly on shore ; and, after a few 
days spent in looking about me, I was gen- 
erally glad to sail again. 

Sometimes at the towns on the coast- 
guard stations old naval officers and young 
ones came on board, and were made much 
of. If they were very old friends, my un- 
cle sometimes returned their visits. Tom 
often did, and not unfrequently one or 
two would come on board for a few days; 
but we did not have the Mompessons, — 
one of their children was ill, and they put 
off their visit indefiuitely. 

At last, about the middle of September, 
after loading ourselves with everything 
we could possibly want, and after many 

resents from my uncle to me, of rib- 

ons, laces, shawls, gloves, scarfs, silks, and 
other most useless adornments as I then 
thought them, we set sail for a winter 
cruise to the West Indies, and after that I 
was told I should see Rio. 

I was greatly delighted, and would fain 
have flung every scrap of finery into boxes 
and there left it till I landed; but Mrs. 
Brand, as she sat in my cabin at work on 
the bows of a handsome sash, said to me, 
rather pointedly, when I entered one after-. 
noon, “ Dear me, ma’am, to think of your 
putting on that ugly ‘ waterproof.’” 

“Ugly is it?” I answered ; und I turned 
my head over my shoulder, for I knew it 
was short, and that it showed the flounces 
of my gown beneath it. “ Well,’ I con- 
tinued, “I can’t always be thinking of my 
dress.” 

“Can’t you, ma’am?” she answered, 
quietly. “ Well, it’s lucky, then, that in 
general you don’t object to my thinking of 
it for you.” 

She took off my cloak, for it was wet; 
and then, as I made no objection, she tried 
the sash against my waist. ; 

“ You can’t go on deck again,” she said; 
“and as it only wants an hour to dinner- 
time, it would be a good thing if you was 
to let me dress you.” 

“ Very well,” I answered, for I was a little 
struck by her manner; and I stood quite 
still while she took out various things, and 
considering what would look well together, 
proceeded to put them on. 

“You scarcely ever look at yourself in 
the glass, ma’am,” she presently said. 

“There is no occasion,” I answered, 
laughing. “You take good care that I 
shall never leave your hands till I am per 
fectly neat and nice!” 
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“Most young ladies,” she answered, a 
little reproachfully, “look at themselves 
very frequent! Master, he was saying, only 
yesterday, to Mr. Graham, that you were 
improved to that degree, since you came 
on board, nobody ever could know you.” 

“Do you think it is so?” I inquired, 
- with pieasure. 

“ Of conrse,” she answered; “you were 
so pale’ then. Not but what I liked the 
looks of you from the first. I thought,” 
she continued, looking at me affectionately, 
—*“I thought you had the innocentest 
face anybody ever saw.” 

“You mean a baby face, don’t you?” 

She laughed because I did; but she re- 
turned to the attack. 

“And they’re quite proud of your ap- 
earance. Both the gentlemen are. You 
ook so graceful ‘and slender, specially 
when you’re well dressed.” And so she 
went on, “1 should take a world of pains, 
-if I were you, ma’am, to have them always 
proud of me, and be as particular every 
day as if there was to be ever so many 
strangers to dinner. You've got such 
dozens upon dozens of light kid gloves, 
why shouldn’t you wear ’em in the even- 
ing; you’ve got such laces, such sashes, 
and, I don’t know what. Dear me, make 
yourself a charming young lady with it all, 
or else after this one cruise, you may depend 
on it, you wont stay on board long.” 

She spoke with slow impressiveness ; 
and I was so certain she had good ground 
for what she said that her words fell on me 
like a thunder-bolt. I knew my being on 
board was agreat pleasure to her. I knew 
that many things were said before her and 
Brand that were never said before me; and 
I resolved, there and then, to follow her 
advice to the utmost. So, when she had 
dressed me in a lilac silk petticoat, with an 
embroidered white dress over it, and when 
she had given me a pair of lilac gloves of 
a still paler tint, 1 went up to the glass, 
thankfully acknowledged a great improve- 
ment, and looked at myself with much at- 
tention. 

“ Well, ma’am,” she inquired, — “ don’t 
look so grave, — will it do?” 

The gown had a light, transparent body, 
and I took courage; for I was sure I had 
never looked so well in my life. 

“TI think it wants a little gold about it,” 
I replied; and she brought out a gold 
necklace that Tom had given me, and a 
gold bracelet. So I put on my gloves, and 
she said — 

“Now don’t be downhearted, ma’am; 
but just you give yourself all the airs that 
ever you can!” 
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Iturned to kiss her; but I was rather 
in dismay, and as I came floating into the 
chief cabin, with my delicate skirts behind 
me, I felt myself blush with shyness and 
discomfort. 

But some people are destined to find out 
things and others to act upon them. To 
describe the change in my uncle’s manner, 
and Tom’s too, would be quite impossible ! 
And what amused me most, whenI could 
dare to think of it, was that they were 
perfectly unconscious, both of the change 
and the cause of it. 

No, I never despised my fine array any 
more. I saw at once how much in their 
opinion it did for me, and though I caught 
sight of myself several times that evenin 
in the different glasses, and thought I 
looked rather too much like a dressed-up 
flaxen-haired doll, I drew my long dress 
after me with all gravity, and when my 
uncle asked me to play on my new piano 
that he had bought for me, and which I 
had far too much neglected, I rose, and 
Tom opening it for me, I forbore to thank 
him, but took the attention as a matter of 
course, which I thought would have a good 
effect, and it had. 

I never once again went on deck when it 
rained, or blew so hard that I could not be 
well dressed ; and I had frequent consulta- 
tions with Mrs. Brand as to what I looked 
best in. It appeared from various little 
things she said, that I had already been in 
danger of being placed with a family on 
shore, and I red that it was not my dear 
old uncle who felt that the yacht was an 
unfit place for me, but this brother whom 
I so much loved. 

I utterly forgot Mr. Brandon in my de- 
sire to make myself agreeable and orna- 
mental. Tom was so fond of seeing pretty 
things about him, and graceful ways, that I 
could almost always tell whether he liked 
my dress or not; and Mrs. Brand was so 
clever, that there was no need for me to 
weary him by want of variety. 

So I dressed to please my old uncle and 
my young brother ; I found out, with Mrs. 
Brand’s help, what was becoming; and, 
strange to say, my lot has been so cast, 
that it has been my duty as well as my 
interest to study the art of dress ever 
since. 


That was a delightful winter; but Tom 
has published an account of those travels, 
and if I were to write of them they would 


fill volumes. We went gliding about, first 
among the West Indian Islands, — left our 
own bare green levels with their low-lying 
broidery of meadow flowers, and went 





sliding down over the polished water to 
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the middle of the world; then, while all 
the top of it was white, and all its best 
things were neatly put away, and covered 
up till spring under the snow, we hung 
about in little land-locked coves, with pol- 
ished azure floors, and cliffs as pale as cin- 
namon, and sometimes stole into the edges 
of the steaming forests, and saw danger- 
ous wedges from the sun shoot straight in 
like gold thunderbolts, and the sleepy cay- 
man sweltering in their lukewarm swamps 
would snap at them, and stretch their 
yawning jaws as if to take them in. 

We fluttered about here and there, from 
continent to island; we treated all with 
great respect; it did not belong to us who 
lived on the edge and upper fringes of the 
earth, and there was danger in the beauty 
and beauty in the danger. 

Then it was that after awhile I began to 
be sure that the world was yet young; she 
was a wild thing that God and His time 
had only half tamed; and sometimes by 
day and always by night, I derived from 
her ways and the sleep that was on her a 
consciousness of her life as a whole. 

For after sunset, till about midnight, it 
would often seem that she was slumbering 
while yet everything on her that had life 
was restless and stirred, and came out to 
drink ; and they called and cried to one 
another and to their Maker (for they are 
not so unconscious of God as men are, — 
at least it has long appeared so to me, —but 
they do not love Him as many of us do), 
and some of them seemed to cry to Him 
defiantly, and others grumbled and com- 
plained. 

Then, about the dead middle of the 
night, in some parts of the tropical zones, 
but not in all, there would come a pause, 
as if the living creatures were appeased 
and at rest, and thereupon the dark, beau- 
tiful world would wake up, and while the 
stars in their courses made it plain to me 
how fast she was rolling, a sort of murmur 
would sound, whether from within and sent 
up from her mighty heart, or from with- 
out and borne by the multitudes of the 


waves, I cannot tell; but it is not to be|y 


forgotten when once it has been heard, and 
it seemed like a message sent up into the 
heaven: to remind her “Maker, how he had 
held her in hand very long, and sent her 
on very fast, and she was not wearied, 
but altogether amazed, at the greatness 
of the way. I was so strangely impressed 
with these sensations, that I often came 
up in the night, and sometimes Tom — 
who saw how awful and tender the night- 
time seemed to me — would call me when 
there was anything more than usually 
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beautiful to be seen. It was always the 
same, there was a message, and it was go- 
ing up to God. Sometimes when I slept 
after such a midnight watching, I have 
dreamed that I heard an answer, “It was 
not long, it was only a very little while that 
she had rolled. It was not far—but a 
very little way.” 

While we remained, which we did all 
the winter in the glorious heat, Tom was 
sometimes very genial, and generally he 
was calm; but as we gradually drew up 
homeward again, I observed the same si- 
lent brooding of thought in his manner 
that had struck me so much months before. 
Every day as we came up northward, it fell 
down over him. He was very dull — almost 
spiritless. Oh, how different from that 
Snap whom once I had played with; he 
was altered even since I had come on 
board, more silent and more absent. I 
could now hardly recognize a trace of what 
he had been in his early boyhood, and his 
evident avoidance of all confidential talk, 
his dislike of being aione with me, and his 
restlessness, made me often seriously afraid - - 
that something —I knew not what — was 
impending. 

jad been greatly struck with his silence 
and alteration of character when first I 
left school, but I had made myself believe 
that he felt shy in my company, on account 
of our having been parted so long. 

Afterwards, when I saw how listless he 
was, and then, that when we were at South- 
ampton, there was a sort of unnatural 
eagerness about him, I was compelled to 
give up that fancy; the change had noth- 
ing to do with me, I could neither influence 
him nor interest him, I must be content to 
talk to him and play to him when he 
wished it. I must take him as I found 
him. 

When we got to Southampton, and 
sent for our letters to the hotel where they 
were always directed, I knew—or at 
least felt — that there would be none for 
me. I had no correspondents, my father 
never wrote. Amy only wrote twice a 
ear. Sol went forth with Mrs. Brand 
to take a walk, and I thought I had never 
seen anything so lovely as the airs the 
daisies were giving themselves, and the 
golden celandines, that April morning,— 
so small and so pleased to show themselves. 
How different from the great trailing pas- 
sion-flowers I had come from! creatures 
obviously so indifferent who looked at 
them. e whole of these northern 
flowers looked so modest, and yet so con- 
scious of man. I gathered a few daises, 
and as I came back to our sitting-room at 
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the hotel, Uncle Rollin tossed me a letter, 
saying, — 

“There, Dorothea, you may do as you 
like, but I shall decline, of course.” 

It was a letter from Mr. Mortimer, and 
contained a pressing invitation to him, 
Tom, and myself to come and stay with 
him and his family. The country he 
said was looking beautifully, the weather 
was fine; his son was impatient to renew 
his acquaintance with Tom; his daugh- 
ters longed to make mine, &c., &c. 

“Do you wish to go?” 

I could not tell; i had been away so 
long that I felt as if I should be awkward 
and shy, and I faltered and said that I 
had never paid a visit in my life, and that 
this one seemed formidable. 

“ You will want some new gowns,” said 
Tom, who now entered, and evidently 
knew the contents of the letter. 

The notion of a visit in the country 
among green hills, fields, and hedges, 
away from the sound of the sea, and where 
I might ramble far and wide, was delight- 
ful to my yearning heart; but then, the 
conversation with Tom, and Mr. Brandon’s 
look when he saw my red eyes, came into 
my mind, and a kind of sensitive pride 
and shame kept me silent. 

“You cannot hesitate, of course, Doro- 
thea,” said Tom, “and I shall go certain- 
ly; I never argued in my life so much as 
I did with that fellow, and I should like 
to have it out with him if I could!” 

“If she prefers to stay, she may,” ob- 
served Uncle Rollin. 

But no,I did not preferit; the yacht 
was calm, and safe, and quiet, and this 
visit, I knew, would lift me into a different 
world. I was very much excited, even at 
the thought of it, and Mr. Brandon’s face 
and voice, which I had lost from me, and 
almost for a time forgotten, seemed to 
come near to me again now that I was ap- 
proaching his home, and make me feel 
awkward and shy; but I longed for the 
land, so I told Tom I would accept the in- 
vitation. During the winter, delightful as 
I had found its splendid light, colour, and 
heat, I had often felt an extraordinary 
pining for the green grass of my own 
country, and for the cheerful voices of my 
own country folk. I wanted to use my 
tongue, my Bog +o be busy, even to be 
be teased ; also to be in a house! 

I thought of a landsman’s life with ro- 
mantic interest; I had visions moreover 
of Christmas gatherings, things which I 
had actually never seen, and would often 
dream that I was digging, or thatI was 
gathering buttercups, or that I was walk- 
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ing to a village church, and could hear the 
bells ring. Yet I did not like to leave the 
acht, because it was my home, nor Uncle 
Rollin because he and I suited each other 
so well. I was getting on with my navi- - 
ation, too, and he was so fond of me. 
et it made me far more content to go 
that I was to have Mrs. Brand with me; 
whatever I might fear as to his leaving me _ 
with some motherly woman in a sea-port, 
I knew he would never leave her behind; 
she and Brand were necessary to his com- 
fort; so I felt sure that however long we 
stayed he would wait for us, and set about 
my preparations for the visit with some 
security of heart. 
. As usual he heaped a quantity of finery 
on me, and showed an unaccountable de- 
sire that I should do him credit as far as 
all my habiliments were concerned. I 
took several walks with him, during which 
we —— the ouside of shop windows, 
and a large assortment of things went with 
me, which I resolved should never see the 
light unless I found the fam‘ly just the very 
reverse of the sort of people I expected. 

I have so many journeys to describe, my 
life has been so much spent in travelling, 
that I shall say nothing of this one, but 
pass on to the moment when Tom and I 
took leave of Uncle Rollin, and got into a 
railway carriage in a pouring rain. 

We spent four hours inthe train. Ishall 
never forget what happy hours they were. 
I quite forgot Mr. Bastien and all the 
—— I was going to, for there were 
real English cottages to see, and homely 
farm-yards, with poultry, cattle, trees just 
breaking into leaf, fallows soaked with 
spring rain, lainbs,— all common things,— 
but to me they were opening paradise. 

The weather grew fine, and then sunny, 
as we advanced westward. The little 
station we were bound for appeared at 
last, the train stopped, andin the balmy 
delightful air I smelt the perfume of 
violets. 

“There’s Brandon,” exclaimed Tom, 
“and a great tall boy, and two ladies.” 

We were soon out of the carriage; in- 
troductions were going on, laughter and 
welcome. A tall girl was introduced as 
“my sister, Miss Grant,” and another as 
“my sister Elizabeth,” and the youth as 
“my brother Valentine.” This last was a 
remarkably fine young fellow, with light- 
brown eyes, a smiling face, and a cracked 
voice. A countrified servant was soon 
dragging out our luggage under Mrs. 
Brand’s superintendence, and while we 
waited, my eyes in spite of myself were 





drawn to a bunch of primroses that one 
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of the girls held. I pretended not to care’ 
' piping on the boughs; the delicate sun- 


for them, but could not help taking an- 
other and another look, whereupon the 
cracked voice spoke in my behalf. 

“Lou, Miss Suter wants your prim- 
roses.” 

The tall boy took them from her with- 
out ceremony, and gave them to me. 
“ Would you like some violets?” he con- 
tinued ; “this is a very violety place.” 

“Yes, indeed, I should.” 

“Ah! I thought so. Lou?” 

“Yes.” 

“Keep up Miss Graham’s spirits while 
I’m gone, by timely allusions to her own 
demesne; talk about shell-fish, the gram- | 
pus, and anything else that’s cheerful and 
salt.” 

By this time the train had gone on, and 
Mrs. Brand, looking as if she was going to 
be led to immediate execution, was sitting 
still while the luggage was deposited in a 
cart, by the thin old servant, who wore a 
suit of drab. I was obliged to leave her 
to herself; and Mr, Brandon put me into 
a large heavy old carriage which was 
waiting. The two girls followed, and then 
he said he should wait behind to bring on 
an old Scotch aunt, who was coming in a 
few minutes by a train from the west. 
Tom declared his intention of remaining 
behind also; and at the last minute before 
we started, Valentine came up without his 
cap, which was full of violets, white and 
blue, and plenty of wet green leaves. 

“Now what do you mean by this impru- 
dence,” said his brother, “ when your voice 
is cracked in three places already ? ”’ 

As if that was a sufficient answer, Val- 
entine replied that the flowers were for 
me, and he insisted on getting inside; and 
he helped me to make them up into a 
large bunch, while we drove sboly on 
through a country lane. 

I felt almost too happy to speak, the 
scent of the flowers was so sweet, and the 
green hedges, with their half-opened 
leaves, were so fair. 

I looked out and saw daffodils hanging 
their yellow heads in the warm air; rooks 
were sailing and cawing over a group of 
elms, under which we were passing. 

“ Romantic, isn’t it?” said Valentine, 
again coming near to my thought. 

After the rain there was a delightful 
smell of fresh earth. I made some re- 
mark about it, and he replied: “ We call 
that clay. Ruts afoot deep. Lou, I say, 
there are some —— 2 I know Miss 
Graham wants some goslings.’’ 





He stopped the carriage and got out. 
We were passing through a little wood ; I 
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saw wild anemones, and heard birds 


shine of the north was sifting through 
them and dropping about on the grass as 
lightly as if it felt that it was taking a 
liberty. Down in a hollow, gleamin 

white in the creases between cushions o 

moss, I saw wandering patches of snow, 
for the spring had been late, and warm 
weather had come on suddenly. 

The Miss Grants, now left alone with 
me, made a few remarks, which I answered 
mechanically ; while with eyes and ears [ 
took in the delightsomeness of my home. 

Presently Valentine returned, with some 
— of willow covered with downy cat- 

ins. 
“Called goslings by the native chil- 
dren,” he observed, as he got in; “for 
this is an inhabited island. Do you see 
that red erection, with a green door?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ That is one of the houses of the native 
population; places where, as you would 
say, they ‘turnin;’ but where, as we say, 
they ‘hang out.’ Liz, I know by the look 
of you that you're going to speak. There’s 
no need.” 

“Really, Val,” exclaimed the sister, 
“you must not be so impertinent.” 

“ You don’t understand the nautical tem- 
per. I ought to. Haven’t I got up the 
names of no end of ropes and spars? Don't 
I know all about the Gulf Stream? Why, 
I've studied tonnage and pennons, and 
stores, that I might meet her in her own 
element; but now she has run aground I 
find I’m cut adrift, for her. thoughts are 
set upon dirt and weeds. You like me, 
don’t you, Miss Graham ?” 

“ Very much, indeed.” 

“Ah, I told you so, Lou. There’s an- 
other cottage. Now you wouldn’t have 
found out, unless I told you, that I helped 
to paint that door. When I was young — 
youngish — I was very fond of paint.” 

“ You were about seven years old,” said 
Li 


Ze 
“Yes,” replied Valentine. “Our gar- 
dener once lived there, and when he went 
away, St. George got papa to let him 
whitewash the inside himself for his own 
pleasure. I helped, of course ; and then he 
painted it up. And I remember to this 
day what joy it was to hear the slap of the 
brush upon the wood! We laid out the 
garden, too; then we built a pigstye. Papa 
and mamma used to come down every day 
to look at us. I helped, as well as I could ; 
and it was very good fun. You see that 
donkey-shed. St. George built that, too; 
but I fell off it and broke my arm.” 
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“Ts St. George a bricklayer? ” 

“To think of your not knowing! Why, 
we call Giles so because mamma did. Now 
we are coming to a turn in the lane, and 
you will see our house — my father’s house 
— described in ‘ The County Guide-Book’ 
as ‘the modest but substantial residence 
of Daniel Mortimer, Esq., Justice of the 
Peace, with one long wing.’” 

“ Which has the wing ?” 

“You will judge of that when you have 
seen Daniel Mortimer, Esq., and his mod- 
est residence; but I thought you had seen 
my father. Haven’t you?” 

“Yes; I shall not easily forget him.” 

“ Ah! everyone says I’m my father’s own 
son; and that’s more than Giles can say, 
— or, indeed, others who shall be nameless. 
Liz and Lou look very prim just now; but 
you should see them on Sunday morning, 
quarreling as to whose turn it is to walk 
to church with papa. That’s a paintul 
spectacle.” 

Liz and Lou did not seem in the least to 
resent this speech, but sat back in the car- 
riage, opposite one another, calmly and idly 
good-humoured. Neither was pretty ; but 
both were rather attractive. They were a 
good deal = tall, of ful fig- 
ure, hair brown, and falling in natural 
curls, and faces rather broad. 

They had brown eyes, but here the re- 
semblance between them ceased, for Lou 
had a good set of teeth and a well-formed 
mouth, and was fair; but Liz had promi- 
nent teeth, and what is sometimes called a 
muddy complexion. 

They now pointed out a good-sized 
square house as their home; it was of red 
brick, stood in pleasant grounds, and had 
some fine beech-trees about it. 

In five minutes we had stopped at the 
door, and Mr. Mortimer’s white head ap- 
peared. [He handed me out, and took me 
to a hall paved with blue and white stone, 
and hung with fishing-rods and guns. 

He took ine through it into a small room, 
where sat a lady, with her feet on the fend- 
er, reading a novel. This, I found, was 
his widowed wy, Mrs. Henfrey. A 
tiresome person I then thought her, for 
she made me sit by the fire, insisting lan- 
guidly that I must be cold, and mildly pos- 
itive that I was dreadfully fatigued. 

In the meantime the two girls and Val- 
entine, having done their duty by me in 
bringing me home, declared that they posi- 
tively must go and meet Aunt Christie; 
and they set off across the fields, — 
plainly visible from the window where 


sat. 
I wished I was with them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘*Tt was a hairy oubit, sae proud he crept alang, 
A feckless hairy oubit, and merrily he sang: 
‘My — bids me bide at hame until I get my 
ngs: 
I'll show i] soon my soul’s aboon the warks o’ 
creeping things.’ ” Kingsley. 


I was left with Mrs. Henfrey for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and shot glances now and 
then through the window at an old-fash- 
ioned garden full of gravel walks and 
formal beds, in which grew patches of red 
and white and blue hyacinths, and crown 
imperial lilies, and jonquils, and delightful 
brown wallflowers and lilac primroses. 

After this, Lou and Liz, Tom, Mr. Bran- 
don, and Valentine, all came in together, 
bearing with them a tall, bony Scotch wo- 
man, who was very much blowsed, and 
rather muddy, from having tramped 
through the woods with them, but she was 
in as high spirits as any of them, and the 
noise and cheerful chattering they all made 
delighted me and made my heart dance. 
They were very hungry, they said, and it 
was long past lunch time, so the old 
Scotch lady and I were hurried up stairs 
to divest ourselves of our travelling gear, 
and then we were taken into a large 
dining-room with sash windows and heavy 
red curtains, a wide fireplace, and some- 
what faded Turkey carpet. 

Everything was different from my ex- 

ectations, but nothing was so different as 
Mr. Brandon; and I had become so accus- 
tomed to my uncle’s exceeding shyness, the 
amount of attendance with which he sur- 
rounded himself, and the gilded richness 
and over-polish and luxury of all the fit- 
tings in the yacht, that there was something 
very delightful to me in the unconscious 
ease of everybody about me, the absence 
of servants, and the comfortable old furni- 
ture, that looked as if it had been un- 
—- for years. 

“What interests you, Miss Graham?” 
asked Valentine. 

What most interested me was to find 
Tom already talking freely to Aunt Chris- 
tie, who sat by him bolt upright, with a 
clear sparkle in her pale blue eyes, and 
a large cap and collar of the very stiffest 
lace; but I answered: 

“ Among other things, the roomy ampli- 
tude of this house; so different from the 
saloon in the yacht; and I like these high 
ceilings and wide doors.” 

“ Oh, I thought you were looking at the 
ictures. There are Lizzy and Louisa be- 
ind you, and there is Giles. Papa had 

them done : ov were in the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibition last year; then they went 
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back to the artist,.and we have only had 
them a fortnight.” 

T cast a glance behind me, saw two shep- 
herdesses in white, — was instantly aware 
that Lizzie and Lou were flattered, but, 
luckily, was not asked what I thought. 

“ And that’s St. George opposite.’’ 

“You can’t think, Graham,” said Mr. 
Brandon, “ what a life I am leading just 
now in consequence of that portrait.” 

“ Butis that meant for Mr. Brandon?” 
I asked. 

“ Meant for him!—of course it is,” ex- 
claimed Valentine. “Lizzy! Miss Graham 
won't believe that is Giles. She thinks it 
too flattering.” 

“I did not say anything of the kind. I 
think it is a very agreeable picture.” 

“What is the matter with it, then?” 
asked Valentine. 

“ As a likeness, do you mean?” 

“Yes!—take a good look at him, and 
then see if it is not like.” 

I did take a good look. I saw not only 
that this same St. George was unlike the 
portrait, but he was delightfully unlike the 
image of his former self, which existed in 
my mind. He was even a little put out of 
countenance when I looked at him. I had 
felt very shy at the notion of seeing that 
man again; but this man I felt as much at 
ease with as if he had been an entire 
stranger. So after considering him for a 
moment, and finding that I was expected to 
reply, I said, “ Nothing is the matter; but 
that is not like.” And I hoped they would 
not ask me whether I thought it flattering 
— for I did think so — and I felt a sudden 
sense of joy and freedom, for I had faced 
the idea which had tormented me, and it 
had vanished into air. 

It was evident that these portraits were 
just then subjects of frequent family dis- 
cussion, and that the opinion of a stranger 
was thought valuable. 





“ The first thing papa asks you when he: 


comes in,” observed Valentine, “will be 
whether you like that picture ; and if you 
do not like it, he won’t like you. He 
thinks it perfection. I hear him and sister 
in the hall; they always come in when they 
think Giles has helped all round. Now 
you'll see!” 

I looked at it again and liked it less; 
then, while the original talked and laughed 
and made his dog beg for bones, I noticed 
him. I had always observed the peculiar 
grace of his figure, but he was so closely 
cropped when in the yacht, that he had an 
-air of a convict about him. His hair was 
now grown; it was dark and stood back 
from his face with rather a cloud-like 
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effect. His bruises and scorches had dis- 
appeared, and his face, though healthful in 
appearance, had no ruddy tints. His hair 
had no gloss, that in the portrait shone; 
but, on the whole, though he was not 
handsome, there was something striking 
in his appearance and distinguished about 
him; and how he had managed to turn 
himself into such a different person I could 
not think. 

Mr. Mortimer now entered with his 
daughter, and took his place at the head of 
the table. Silence was preserved; every- 
body looked at me. Mr. Brandon, though 
he pretended to occupy himself with a 
cold round of beef, was evidently in 
amused expectation of the question which 
sure enough was propounded almost di- 
rectly. 

“ And what do you think of my pictures, 
eh, Miss Graham? Good likeness that 
over the chimney-piece ; — uncommonly 
good; don’t you think so?” 

Obliged to answer, I replied that I had 
not noticed much likeness at first, but per- 
haps it would grow upon me. 

e looked surprised ; took up his glass 
to examine it anew. “Couldn’t be better, 
—a wonderful art is portrait painting! 
Well, what fault do you find with it?” 

He looked straight at me, and I knew 
that everyone else was looking too, Tom 
included. Nothing but the truth and the 
whole truth would do, so I wished to say 
it, and, as I hoped, to have done with it. 

“I think it is flattered ; but perhaps it 
does no justice to the original ?” 

“Flattered!’’ he exclaimed, with evident 
astonishment, “and does no justice. The 
two things sound like contradictions. 
Flattered!” 

“Well, papa,” said Valentine, “you 
must admit that those eyes are blue?” 

“So are Mr. Brandon's,” I remarked; 
and turning to encounter them, I saw, to 
his amusement and mine, that they had a 
decidedly grey hue. “Ah, well” I could 
not help saying, “I’m sure they used to 
look.blue in the yacht;” but this speech 
was followed by such a chorus of laughter 
that I should have felt discomfited if Tom 
had not joined in it and seemed as much 
amused as anyone. “It must have been 
the green and yellow bruises that made 
them look blue,” I continued by way of 
excuse for this want of observation, and 
then I was urged on by the rage | to make 
some further remarks, which Mr. Morti- 
mer caused Valentine to repeat to him. 

“She says,” exclaimed Valentine, “that 
Giles has a much more original face than 
the portrait.” 
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“ You are avery original little girl,” said 
Aunt Christie. 

“ Miss Graham has no wish to be origi- 
nal,” said Mr. Brandon, “if you would only 
let her alone. Never mind, my liege,” he 
continued, raising his voice and speaking 
to his step-father; “no one is so good a 
judge of a _ as the person it was 
done for, and if you are pleased the thing 
is good, it could not be better.” 

ut Mr. Mortimer again returned to 
the charge. “How can a portrait be both 
flattered and the reverse? ” 

Then Tom came to the rescue, and said, 
that could easily be; the gentleman could 
be made prominent at the expense of the 
man, the features might be ennobled and 
yet be made to express a meaner soul. 

“Ah,—hem!” said Mr. Mortimer. 
“Giles, I’ll take some more beef. He’s 
the very image of his dear mother; her 
breathing image!” 

“ Graham, I wonder what sort of a por- 
trait you would make?” observed Mr. 
Brandon. 

“I’m too sublimely ugly to look well on 
canvas,” said Tom. “I hada ee 
done lately for my sister, but the features 
did not seem to have made up their minds 
as to their places! The eyes were every- 
where. I did not notice the nose, but the 
mouth seemed to be nowhere.” 

Aunt Christie looked at. him with sur- 
prise. 

“ Graham fla‘ ters himself that he’s very 
ugly,” said Mr. Brandon; “I dont see it 
myself; he says real ugliness distinguishes 
a man.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, addressing Aunt Chris- 
tie, “ugliness of the right sort is a kind 
of beauty. It has some of the best quali- 
ties of beauty —it attracts observation 
and fixes the memory. Now you'll find 
that you won’t easily forget me.” 

He turned full upon her, and she had 
not a word to say. No doubt she did 
think him ugly, and she actually looked 
quite out of countenance, till Valentine, 
exclaiming that no one had admired the 
new carving-knife, Mr. Brandon took it 
up and displayed its peculiarities ; it was 
a circular thing, and looked sufficiently 
formidable. 

“It was given to me by a friend of mine 
who is a poulterer,” he remarked. 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Henfrey ; 
“don’t believe a word he says, Miss Gra- 
ham.” 

“Doesn’t he make a good portion of 
his income by breeding poultry, and 
doesn’t he contract with a man in London 
to sell it? Doesn’t he send it up by carts 
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full? I say he is a poulterer, only the 
oddness of the thing is that he stipulates to 
be allowed to kill every single bird him- 
self, unless his friends kill them for him.” 

“Horrid man!” I exclaimed; “only 
think of taking delight in wringing the 
necks of cartloads of poor creatures! ” 

“He doesn’t wring their necks,” said 
Mrs. Henfrey, “he shoots them. Pheasants; 
you know!” 

“Oh!” 

‘*Tt’s only his way of putting things.’’ 

“ The poor birds were so tame the last 
time I went out with him that they came 
running up to us asif to be fed. That’s 
manly sport, you know. I'll never shoot 
with him again.” 

“But I mind the day when ye were un- 
commonly fond of a gun,” said Aunt 
Christie ; “there was the old matchlock 
your grandfather Brandon gave you, it 
was almost as long as himself; and when 
ye complained to the mannie Murdock. , 
how it kicked, —‘ Kick does she?’ said 
he, taking the part of the old gun; ‘ well, 
I'd ssooner be kicked by her than by a. 
Christian.’ ”’ 

“So would I,” he answered, “some: 
Christians kick very hard.” Yes, I was a 
murderous little wretch. I remember the 
first rabbit I blew to pieces with it —I al-- 
most wept for joy, and grudged going to 
sleep at night, and losing sight of my own. 

un.” 

“ What are they talking about?” asked 
Mr. Mortimer. 

“About St. George’s old gun, papa,” 
answered Valentine, who sat on his left: 
hand; “he gave it to me, you know, when. 
I was a very small boy; but I was not al- 
lowed to load it; sol used to sitsby it, 
and rub it up here and there with sand- 
paper, and when I went out I used to lock 
it up in the attic, and wear the door-key 
round my neck lest any one should get. 
it.” 

“ Ay-e,” said Aunt Christie, making a 
sound almost two syllables long of that 
little word, “how your father smiles!” 
He did not hear her and she went on. 
“ Do ye mind, Giles, yer speech as a child, 
when I asked you what the new papa was 
like? Ye were hopping round the table, 
and little fat Emily after ye. ‘Some peo- 
ple when oor smile,’ ye answered, as grave- 
y as possible,‘some people when they 
smile only stretch out their mouths, but 
when the new papa smiles he lights up 
his shop.’ That was because they had 
taken z° to London, and ye were so de- 
a with the shops when the gas was 
it.” ; 
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“If you go into all the family anecdotes 
that exist in your capacious memory, you 
must be put to death,” he answered; “ we 
can’t stand it!” 

“No,” said Liz. “Now, sister, hasn’t 
she told that anecdote a dozen times at 
least ?” 

Sister, who was just rising to leave the 
room with Mr. Mortimer, made answer, 
“that no doubt it had been told before.” 

“ And I am sure I know no reason why 
I am to forget those old days,” said the 
joyous old woman. 

“ Ah,” said Valentine, “those were hap- 
py days, Aunt Christie, days when we were 
young.” 

“Speak for yourself, laddie,” she an- 
swered ; “for my part I often feel very in- 
conveniently young yet; I feel a spring of 
youthful joy in me sometimes which is 
strangely at variance with circumstances. 
It would be more to my credit if I could 
repress it, and I’m going to try.” 

“No, don’t, dear,” said Mr. Brandon. 

“You're just right, love,” said Liz. 

“Now, Giles,” exclaimed the old lady, 
menacing him with a spoon, “ let me alone, 
and you too, Miss; you don’t consider how 
you crumple my cap, kissing before com- 
pany ! here’s Mr. Graham just scan- 
dalized, and no wonder.” 

“Graham feels rather faint at present,” 
observed Mr. Brandon, “ but when I tell 
him that you belong to us all —” 

« Yes, to us all,” — interrupted Lou ; “ but 
not to all equally.” 

“Their mother was my niece,” said Miss 
Christie; “and Mr. Grant was a far-away 
cousin besides.” 

“ Cousins don’t count,” observed Tom, 
“ partieularly Scotch cousins.” 

“ So I tell her, said Mr. Brandon. 

“Don’t they? ” exclaimed Miss Christie ; 
“well, there’s nothing more interesting to 
an intelligent mind than relationship, if ye 
consider it rightly. Why, dear me, I can 
trace the Brandon voice through fifteen 
families. Then the Grants all walk as if 
they’d been drilled. And as to the Mac 
Queens (my mother was a MacQueen), I 
would almost engage to challenge any one 
of them by the handwriting.” 

As she appeared to address me, I an- 
swered, “ Then I hope their characters are 
as much alike as their writings; for it 
always seem to me that one can judge so 
well what people are by how they write.” 

“Of some —- one may certainly 
judge,” said Tom; “and of the temper, 
the amount of energy, and of course the 
age and sex.” 

Both the Grants and their aunt declared 
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themselves of a contrary opinion, and we 
were soon in the midst of a vehement. dis- 
cussion, every one having a letter or two 
to produce, folding down middle or ends, 
that only select sentences might be seen; 
and being entreated to show more, and de- 
clining with pretended confusion. 

At first Mr. Brandon took no part in the 
discussion, but after he had seen us guess- 
ing, and being generally wrong, and some- 
times oddly right, he said with gravity, “I 
have some writing here that I think very 
interesting ; I would rather it did not go 
all round the table, but I shouid like Miss 
Graham’s opinion on it.” 

He was standing on the rug under his 
portrait, and one of his sisters proposed 
to pass the letter across the table to me, 
but he declined, and coming round to my 
chair put into my hand an envelope, out 
of which he had drawn the letter just so 
far as to show these words, written in a 
very small and peculiarly delicate female 
hand : — 

“My very dear Giles, I am pleased to 
find that you propose to shorten your stay 
at ——”’ here the sheet was folded down. 

“Am I to read all I can see?” I in- 
quired. 

“QO, yes, but do not open the sheet, for 
the letter is confidential.” 

Confidential, indeed, for it ran thus, — 
“There is nothing that I find so difficult 
as to do without you, and this feeling in- 
creases on me day by day.” 

That was all, the signature was covered. 
I wished he had not given me such an 
affectionate letter to read, especially as he 
chose to limit the confidence to me. 

“What do you think of the writing?” 
he inquired. 

“ How very hard that we are not to see 
it!” exclaimed Valentine. “Is it a lady’s 
hand, Miss Graham ? ” 

“O yes.” 

“Ah! do I guess whose? I should 
rather say so! Does it express counsel, 
and a large mind, and extreme delicacy ? ” 

“And a love of ening and music,” 
cried Louisa, evidently thinking, like Val- 
entine, of some special person. 

“I don’t know about the gardening,” I 
replied. 

“Do you think it is a young lady?” 
asked Mr. Brandon. 

“Yes, I should say so, decidedly; but 
she has not been taught in a modern 
school, for the letters are round.” 

“Round!” exclaimed Valentine; “oh, 
then I give it up.” 

“T wish you would say what you think,” 
said Mr. Brandon, “for this writing really 
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is dee;ly interesting to me. Do you 
think the writing expressive of a hasty 


ee 

“No, it flows —I think it means gentle- 
ness, and even spirits. This person is sel- 
dom in a hurry, and has done this deliber- 
ately. The hand looks as if it had not 
been much used since the writer left 
school.” 

Mr. Brandon really looked unutterable 
things ; but I thought it was quite fair that 
he should suffer for having handed out 
such a letter. 

....*Do you think the writer’s disposition 
likely to be affectionate ?” he inquired. 

“T can form that opinion without any 
aid from the writing.” 

“Dear me, this mystery grows very in- 
teresting,” exclaimed Lou. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Brandon, with a sigh 
that I thought affected, “you mean that 
you could form that opinion from the 
words; but the writer’s actions leave me 
no room to doubt that these but feebly re- 
flect the heart.” 

“ Why, he’s actually sentimental,” cried 
Liz. “Giles, can this be you?” 

“May I express a hope, then, that the 
affection is reciprocal,” I answered; but I 
thought he should not have made such a 
letter a matter for discussion: it was evi- 
dently a letter from a lady, and not from 
one of the ladies of the family, for I had 
seen their writing. 

“ Reciprocral!” he exclaimed. “There 
is no one breathing whom I care for half 
so much! Do you admire my good taste ?” 

I hesitated. 

“ You think I had better not have shown 
it?” 

“T think such letters ought not to be 
shown, unless their writers may be sup- 
posed to have no objection. I think this 
oae must have been written in confidence.” 

“ Oh,” he answered, holding out his hand 
for it; “I have others by the same writer 
which I religiously keep to myself. This 
is nothing ; but they are enough to spoil 
any man. They have completely spoilt me. 
Well, Graham, will youcome? Here, Lou, 
suppose you read this aloud.” 

He tossed the letter lightly on to the ta- 
ble, among his brothers and sisters. It 
was instantly snatched up; and, while he 
decamped with Tom, he was followed by 
cries of “ O, you cheat, Giles — you horrid 
cheat; it’s a letter from papa, it’s his writ- 
ing.” The rest of the sheet was straight- 
way unfolded and laid before me, and 
proved to be a loving letter from the old 
man to the young one, thanking him for 
‘having given up, to please him, some in- 
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tended journeyings. It further related to 
a certain horse, by name Farmer, who had 
refused to eat his corn; and to some rail- 
~~ shares, which were to be looked after. 

felt that I had been ignominiously 
cheated, and wondered that the very cir- 
cumstance of his showing it to me in the 
presence of his family had not made me 
sure it could be nothing of especial inter- 
est. 

But I had not much time to think. We 
all left the dining-room, and Liz and Lou 
took me upstairs to my room, where the 
began to inspect some of my gowns whic 
Mrs. Brand had left lying on a sofa. 

It must be natural to girls to be sociable 
— at least, it must be natural tome. The 
delight I felt in talking cosily to Lizzy and 
Lou is indescribable. We did not say any- 
thing very wise, or very much the reverse ; 
but we speedily became confidential. They 
told me they had vainly speculated as to 
what sort of a girl I should prove to be. 
I confessed how shy I had felt at the no- 
tion of coming among so many strangers. 
These bygone feelings we laughed at, and 
had just agreed to address each other by 
our Christian names, when there was a vio- 
lent knock at the door. 

“ Who’s there ?” said Liz. 

The cracked voice responded, — 

“ Ah! I said you were there. What are 
you doing boxed up with Miss Graham? 
She’s not your visitor a bit more than 
mine. If you won't come out soon, I shall 
come in.” 

“ We are coming down almost directly.” 

“Well, do. It’s a shame. Miss Gra- 
ham ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Don’t you feel very dull without me? ” 

“ Of course.” 

Valentine withdrew. We meant to fol- 
low, but some fresh topic of discourse was 
started, and we stayed, perhaps, ten min- 
utes longer. 

Another louder knock. 

“ What do you want, you tiresome boy ?” 
said Lou, now opening the door. 

“Why Charlotte, and Dick, and Frank 
are aes and they have brought the blind 

upil.” 
. So down we went, and found these 
young visitors —two fine youths abont 
eighteen years of age, a very pretty girl, 
and a blind boy. 

I soon found that these were the daugh- 
ters and pupils of the Vicar. They were 
all energetic in their lamentations over 
Valentine’s cough; for he, it seemed, when 
in health, was a pupil at the Vicarage. 





He was opeuly assured by the pretty Char- 
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lotte that the whole house was in despair 
at his absence ; then one of the pupils ad- 
ministered further comfort by remarking 
that it never took more than a month to 
“ polish off” the whooping-cough ; the oth- 
er tucked the blind boy under his arm in a 
really kindly fashion, and they retired, af- 
ter receiving a present of a little box of 
eggs from Valentine, which the blind boy 
touching lightly with his finger-tips, named, 
and, as it seemed, correctly. 

“ Old Tikey,” Valentine afterwards ob- 
served, “was a horrid coddle. Fellows 
must have the whooping-cough some time, 
and yet Old Tikey had actually sent him 
home on account of two boys who had not 
yet taken it. And isn’t that sneak, Pren- 
tice, delighted ?” he added. 

“ Who is Prentice?” I asked. 

“ He’s a most odiously conceited fool ; — 
he’s an intolerable young prig.” 

“Come,” said Liz; “this is nothing but 
rank jealousy. Prentice is reading for 
Cambridge — he is Val’s rival, Dorothea.” 

“ He is only just nineteen — five months 
older than I am—and he is engaged to 
Charlotte. Only think of that!” 

“ Silly fellow!” 

“Old Tikey doesn’t know. Do you 
think those fellows who called just now 
looked older than 1?” 

“ Older?” No, younger. Much shorter, 
and more boyish altogether.” 

“Ah! they are small for their years, 
but the oldest of those has made an offer! 
There never was such a muffin this world; 
we can make him do anything.” 

“Tt’s quite true, I assure you,” said Lou, 
seeing me look amazed. 

“ But I suppose he made it of his own 
free will?” I inquired. 

“ Nothing of the sort; we made him do 
it. It was just after Prentice had informed 
me of his engagement to Charlotte, and 
we were all bursting with rage at the airs 
he gave himself. And so, by a happy in- 
spiration, I said to Grainger —that fel- 
low whom you have just seen —‘ well, 
Dick, I suppose your affair will be coming 
off soon?’ And we actually made him be- 
lieve — (that we might make Prentice ap- 
pear the more ridiculous, you know) — 
we made him believe that he had paid 
great attention to Old Tikey’s sister. She 
is fat; more than forty; and we made 
him believe that he had stolen her affec- 
tions, and mnst take the consequence.” 

“If I were you, I would ~ these 
gute delinquincies to myself,” said 

1Z. 

“Very well, then; talk and amuse Miss 
Graham yourself.” 
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A silence naturally followed, which I 
broke after awhile by asking for the end 
of the anecdote. : 

“ Oh,’”’ said Valentine, “two of the other 
fellows and I talked seriously to him. He 
is such a jolly muff. We said, ‘ Grainger, 
we could not have thought it of you!’ 
And we actually worked him up to such a 

itch that he vowed he would doit. But 
e was very miserable. He said it made 
him so low to think of a long engagement ; 
and, besides, what would his mother say ? 
We told him he ought to have thought of 
that before. We made a great deal of his 


always having carried her prayer-book to 
church for her. We said, that perhaps he 
was not aware that this was considered 
the most pointed attention you could pos- 
ell, then we 


sibly pay to a woman! 
talked, of honour, you know.” 
“ What a shame!” 
“Yes,” replied Valentine, “so it was; 
but then there was Prentice. We felt 
that we could not live in the same house 
with him, unless we could make him feel 
small. We were strolling under a clump 
of trees, not far from Old Tikey’s house ; 
and when we had worked at Grainger for 
some time, he suddenly darted off. And 
an old woman, who lives in a cottage close 
by, came out and talked to me about my 
cough, and said if I took three hairs out of 
a drover’s dog’s tail, just as he was going 
to London after the drover, he would car- 
ry the cough away with him. ‘ And those 
simple remedies,’ she observed, would often 
succeed when all the doctors were posed.’ 
Well, we went on talking to her, and wan- 
dering about; then we sat down on a 
bank, while I did a little coughing. It 
was the day before I was ~~ to go 
home to my tlisconsolate family. Then 
we saw Grainger coming. He ran very 
fast, and looked very jolly. He flung him- 
self down beside us panting. ‘ Well,’ he 
cried out, ‘I’ve done it, and she won’t 
have me; that’s one good thing! But 
I'll never make an offer again, I can tell 
you, whatever you may say.’ ‘ Won’t have 
you!’ we all cried out, screaming with 
laughter. ‘ What, have you gone and done 
it already?’ And he said he had. He 
met her in the shrubbery, and had said, 
as we told him to say, that he was afraid 
she was getting thin. She said, ‘ What, 
Grain er? And so then he continued, 
‘I said to her what you told me about my 
hand and heart, and all that; and she 
won’t have me—said she should not 
think of such a thing.’ Well, we all 
shook hands with him. I’m avery moral 
fellow, so I talked to him. I said to him, 
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‘Let this be a warning to you never to 
trifle with the feelings of the tender sex 
again.’ He said it should.” 

“ This is really true?’ I asked. 

“Quite true. When he heard of it, 
Prentice almost gnashed his teeth. We 
told it to him as if it was the most com- 
monplace thing in the world that Grainger 
should have made an offer.” 

“Isn’t this a queer boy?” said Lou. 

“Then Prentice should not be such an 
ass,” he burst out. 

“ Well, now we are going out for a walk, 
and Aunt Christie, too. I must go and 
find her,” observed one of the girls. 

I shall accompany you. Some other 
time I shall tell Miss Graham all about 
Charlotte, and how she and Prentice cor- 
respond. Prentice is such a fool that he 
even steals other people’s jokes, and tells 
them all wrong. You know that the house 
of Daniel Mortimer, Esq., has one long 
wing?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, one day when we were making 
some experiments here, Prentice went up 
to my room fora bottle of steel filings, 
and Giles met him wandering about; so 
he said, by way of a mild joke, ‘ Don’t you 
know that, like the albatross, he sleeps on 
the wing?’ Well, Prentice actually was 
heard to tell that the next day thus, ‘My 
friend Mortimer, I dare say you know that, 
like the albatross, he — he flies all night!’ 
He had forgotten the point of it; but he 
came here to lunch with Charlotte soon 
after, and told St. Stephen how Old Tikey 
had bought some Irish pigs that would not 
stop in the stye. One ran away, and jumped 
clean through a cottage window. Mr. Tikey, 
in full chase, bolted in at the door and 
found the woman of the house boiling a 
dozen, at least of pheasant’s eggs. ‘ Boil- 
ing pheasant’s eggs!’ said Giles; ‘ foolish 
woman. Why, they were poached already ! 
If I had such a pig as that,’ he went on, 
‘I would soon cure him.’ Would you be- 
lieve it! Prentice looked earnestly at 
him, and answered, ‘ How?’” 

If Prentice had not been one of the chief 
arbiters of my fate —I may say the chief 
arbiter —I would not have recorded all 
this nonsense of Valentine’s. As it was, 
let me say, with due solemnity, that this 
was the first time Prentice rose on my 
horizon like a star. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
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On the 20th of June, I followed to his 
grave, in Campsie Church-yard, Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod, the most manly man I ever 
knew, the most genial, the most many- 
sided, and yet the least angular. In his 
funeral sermor on his kinsman, Dr. John 
Macleod Campbell, he said, “I have had 
the happiness of knowing, and of meeting 
once in his house, the late Mr. Erskine of 
Linlathen, the late Principal Scott of 
Owens’ College, Manchester, and Professor 
Maurice ; and such men of culture, both of 
intellect and of. spirit, such ‘outbuilt,’ 
holy, living men, breathing an atmosphere 
of such lofty thought and deep devotion, I 
cannot hope again to meet together on 
this side the grave.” This sermon was 
printed in the May part of Good Words, 
with this note appended to the passage 

uoted : — “ Alas! since this was written, 
the great and good Professor Maurice has 
departed ! 


‘* They are all gone to that world of light. ’’ 


Short was the time during which the 
writer of that pathetic note had to 


** alone sit ling’ring here.”’ 
He now is one of those whose 
** Very memory is fair and bright.” 


A more impressive funeral than his I 
never witnessed. From all parts of Scot- 
land, from all parts of the kingdom, those 
who reverenced him — some of them forced, 
by his manly talent, faithful conviction, 
and goodness, to reverence him, in spite 
of great diversity of opinion — had mus- 
tered to pay the last tribute of respect to 
his remains. Norman Macleod was no 
mere paper and pulpit and platform good 
man, putting all his goodness into books 
and sermons and speeches. Where he was 
best known — known as standing the cru- 
cial test of the “dreary intercourse of 
daily life” — there he was most respected 
and beloved. Glasgow had known him 
for many a year as a most unpretentious, 
and yet most indefatigable, worker for his 
brethren’s weal in this life and beyond this 
life; and money-making Glasgow struck 
work in the middle of the week to show 
that it felt ithad lost its best citizen. Had 
one of the members of the Royal Family, 
who looked upon him as a friend, and 
gracefully manifested their estimate of him 
at the grave, been the occupant of the 
hearse, the pavements, the windows, the 





housetops of the funeral route could not 
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have been more densely thronged, or with 
sincerer mourners’ 

I esteem it no common honour to have 
known such a man as intimately, I believe, 
as anyone outside his family circle knew 
him. My acquaintance with him began in 
this way. When I was a young man of 
twenty-four, quite unknown, I formed a 
ge of starting a magazine to contain (as 

. Arnold puts it), not so much articles of 
a religious character, as articles of a general 
character written in a religious spirit. 
But where was I to find a fit editor for it? 
Whilst I was pondering this difficulty, I 
chanced to read in the Scotsman a report 
of a chat on “Cock Robin,” and other 
nursery ballads and stories, which Dr. 
Macleod had had with children; at the 
close of an examination in an Ayrshire 
school-room. His words seemed to me so 
kindly, so wise as well as witty —there 
was so much broad humanity in his hu- 
mour —that I said to myself, “ Here’s the 
man, if I can but get him.” 

I offered the edlitorshi of my embryo 
periodical to Dr. Macleod. He drolly re- 
plied, that his only qualification for the 
post was the fact that for ten years he had 
conducted the Edinburgh Christian Maga- 
zine, with heavy loss to himself and all 


concerned. This did not frighten me, 


however. I continued to importune him, 
and at last prevailed. “I'll become the 
captain,” he said, “provided you beccme 
the sailing-master. More than this I dare 
not undertake, in face of my heavy pulpit 
and parish duties.” 

Good Words did not please him as a title 
when I first suggested it to him. His re- 
ligion was of arobust type, and he thought 
it sounded too “ goody-goody.” However, 
I hunted up the “ worth much and cost lit- 
tle” motto from Herbert, and Dr. Mac- 
leod consented to take the command of 
my venture when launched and christened 
as Good Words. 

His agreement with me was character- 
istic —to wit, that there was to be no 
agreement; I was to pay him much or 
little, according to my estimate of what 
the magizine could afford. Such verbal 
agreements, as a rule, prove unsatisfac- 
tory to both parties; but we have no more 
definite agreement down to the end, and 
yet no question ever arose as to meum and 
tuum, nor did any cloud, even of the size of 
a man’s hand, appear to darken our bori- 
zon. 

It so happened that Part I. of Good 
Words was published on the same day as 
Part I. of the Cornhill Magazine. The latter 
sprung into fame and popularity at once, 
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the former had an uphill battle to fight for 
a year or two. Yet, when Dr. cleod 
went to India, in 1867, he wrote thus to 
me:—“Go where I will I am_ received 
with open arms. Good Words is every- 
where, and is a magical open sesame for 
me.” 

The rancorous opposition Good Words 
had to struggle against — perhaps, though, 
“rancorous” is rather too strong an ad- 
jective, since sometimes “things are not 
what they seem,” and, as Carlyle says, 
even cant may be sincere —the opposi- 
then, then, Good Words had to breast and 
buffet before we fought it up to the first 
place in point of circulation among month- 
ly magazines —all that is an old story, 
and I have no wish to revive unpleasant 
bygones. The fable of the Viper and the 
File might be alluded to, were it not that 
Ido not believe that the bulk of the as- 
sailants of Good Words were really ven- 
omous; and, though Dr. Macleod could 
give and take as well as any man, a hard 
rasping file is the last thing any one who 
knew him would think of likening him to. 
He had Celtic fire, Celtic sarcastic wit, in 
his composition, but also too much Celtic 
love of the liking of others, to suffer him 
to lapse into passive cynicism. Ecce sig- 
num, in this hitherto unpublished letter, 
addressed to one of the Professors in the 
University of Edinburgh : — 


** My Deak ——, I thank you for your letter, 
because I feel assured that you meant it kindly 
Yet [can hardly express to you the pain, and, I 
must add, the surprise, with which I received 
your objections to ‘Good Words,’ coming as 
they do from one for whose character and culture 
I entertain high respect. 

** Let me make the endeavor to meet, or at least 
modify, the difficulties which you are pleased 
so kindly to express. 

** There is, first of all, what you call the Sab- 
bath reading question. You fear, as I under- 
stand it, that young persons may be tempted to 
read the ‘ secular ’ articles of ‘ Good Words’ on 
Sunday, and that ‘ the fine tone’ which we have 
so long associated, and very properly, with Sab- 
bath reading, may thereby be deteriorated. Now, 
* Good Words’ is not specially intended, as too 
many Christian periodicals I think are, to furnish 
nourishment for the young or uneducated, but 
rather to give solid meat to intelligent men and 
women. But if any members of a Christian 
family are compelled to endure such severe and 
dry exercises on the Sunday as would make them 
long for even the scientific articles in ‘* Good 
Words ’— or, what is still more likely, if they 
are so ill-ttained as to read what parental au- 
thority has forbidden, let me ask, why not in 





such a case lock-up ‘Good Words?’ The poorest 
family has generally a press, or chest of drawers, 
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where this mechanical process could be achieved 

It must surely be acknowledged that the period- 
ical, so far as its mere ‘ secular’ element is con- 
cerned, may be admitted as a respectable and 
worthy visitor of a Christian family on at least 
six days in the week? And ifso, why not take 
the visitor by the throat, say at 11.55 on Satur- 
day night, just at the moment when he is being 
transformed into a dangerous intruder, and in- 
carcerate him till he becomes once more respect- 
able at 12.5 0n Monday morning? Or should 
it be feared that the villain may escape on Sun- 
day — that John:or James have become so at- 
tached to him that they are disposed to pick the 
lock of his prison and let him out, might it not 
be prudent, in such « case, to adopt the old or- 
thodox Popish fashion of burning him as a her- 
etic ? — with this proviso only (for the great ad- 
vantage of the publishers!), that a new copy 
should be purchased every Monday morning. 

Even in this case, and in spite of all those hola- 
causts ‘ Good Words ’ would still be ‘ worth much 
and cost little? But then, my dear ——, you 
must consider how to dispose of all your other 
secular literature upon the first day of the week. 
What of your other secular books and secular 
periodicals? and, what is a still more difficult 
question, what «f your secular conversation, if 
science be secular? What, for example, are you 
to do with the secular sun, moon, and stars? 
Are you to look at them? And if you look at 
them, are you to think about them? Andif you 
think about them, are you to speak about them? 


And if you speak about them are you to do so 


scientifically — that is according to truth? For 
if so, you thereby immediately tread on danger- 
rous You may be led into a talk on as- 
tronomy, and may thus become as bad as Pro- 
fessor ———, who, as you inform me, declared 
from the chair of the Royal Society that he had 
read an article on astronomy in ‘ Good Words’ 
on @ Sunday evening! Your theory carried to 
this extent is hard to practise in consistency 
with the most holy idea of the Sunday. But 
that is not my look-out. ‘ Let each man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.’ ‘To him that es- 
teemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean.’ It is enough for my defence that 
lock and key cay enable any man to dispose of 
* Good Words,’ if he finds his family tempted, 
from want of principle or self-control, to read 
some of those articles which, I admit, are not 
intended for the Sunday, but for the other days 
of the week. But Iam merely indulging in a 
little banter with reference to what appears to 
me to be a wrong application of principles on 
which we all agree to the condemnation of ‘Good 
Words;’ yet, my friend, I pray you do not sup- 
pose that I am speaking lightly of the Sunday, 
or of its becoming exercises, I yield tono man 
living in my profound thankfulness for the Lord’s 
day and all its sacred influences; nor do I wish, 
God forbid! to weaken them, but much rather 
to strengthen them. 

‘*As to the objection about the mixture of sec- 
ular and sacred in * Good Words,’ which is in- 
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volved in ‘ the Sabbath reading question,’ what 
can I say? Ought I to leave out the sacred? 
Would the magazine thereby become more Chris- 
tian ? Would such a change make it really more 
religious, and, therefore, more worthy the sup- 
port of Evangelical men? I have no sympathy 
with such notions. Either of us must have a 
way of looking at the matter which the other 
cannot understand. 

** Your third objection, however, is worthy of 
@ more lengthened and serious reply. I quite 
sympathize with those who urge it: —I mean 
the fact of writers belonging to different schools 
in theology, and different departments in litera- 
ture, — such as Mr. Trollope, Professor Kings- 
ley, and Dr. Stanley, — writing in the same 
journal with men of acknowledged ‘ Evangeli- 
cal’ sentiments. Now, whether the idea of a 
religious magazine which shall include among 
its writers men of all parties and churches be 
right or wrong, I beg to assure you that I am 
willing to take on myseif all the responsibility 
for it. Moreover, I can very sincerely say that 
it was not adopted without most grave, mature, 
and prayerful consideration. I say prayerful, 
not as a mere phrase, but as expressing a real 
fact. I admit also that we have been from the 
first alive to the possible offence this plan might 
give to some good and thoroughly sincere men 
who had been accustomed to associate with 
* Evangelical literature ’ a different idea. I was 
aware that our attempt involved the bold experi- 
ment of revolutionizing to some extent popular 
religious literature, by placing it on a wider, 
truer, and therefore more lasting basis than it 
had before occupied : but the attempt was one 
which, in my humble opinion, was every day 
more imperatively demandéd from Christian 
men, in the right discharge of their duties, with 
reference to the present condition of society. 
I believed, that if our cheap religious publica- 
tions were to exercise real influence upon our 
intelligent mechanics, much more upon that 
immense mass which occupies the middle ground 
between the extreme ‘ Evangelical’ party on the 
one side, and the indifferent and sceptical on 
the other, they required to be made — within, 
of course, certain limits — much wider, manlier, 
and more human,—i.e., more really Christian 
in their sympathies than they had been. With 
these convictions soberly formed, we resolved to 
make the experiment and to face all its diffi- 
culties. I frankly tell you, for I have nothing 
to conceal, that our purpose was to combine as 
far as possible in ‘Good Words’ all those ele- 
ments which have made what are called ‘ secu- 
lar’ periodicals attractive, whether in good fic- 
tion, wholesome general literature, or genuine 
science, — to have these subjects treated in a 
right and therefore religious spirit, and to add 
what are called ‘ religious articles,’ containing a 
full and uncompromising declaration of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ in every number. I hoped 
that a journal so conducted would find its way 
into sections of society where other periodicals 
more exclusively ‘ religious ’ had not penetrated. 
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The attempt has succeeded beyond my most san- 
guine expectations, I have no cause whatever 
to regret it, but every reason to be deeply thank- 
ful for it. 

**It was essential, of course, that I should 
obtain writers capable of carrying out my idea 
— the fittest men, in short, to write on the most 
fitting subjects. Now I had the good fortune 
of being personally acquainted with writers who 
were known in the literary and scientific world, 
and who would therefore command readers. I 
number among my friends, for example, such 
men as Trollope, Stanley, and Kingsley. The 
two latter are associated with me as chaplains to 
the Queen. I mention their names again merely 
because you and others specify them as being 
the chief stumbling-blocks in the way of ‘ Good 
Words.’ I asked, and most kindly obtained, 
their services, and am grateful to them. My 
rule, you see, has been to get the best men 
in every church and party to write for me arti- 
cles on such subjects as they were specially qual- 
ified to treat, and such as all could read with 
interest and profit. This rule is limited by one 
principle only, which has ever guided me, and 
that is, never to accept the contributions of any 
writer, male or female, however talented, who 
is known to be anti-Christian in creed or life. 
No one whom I could not receive, so far as char- 
acter is concerned, into my family, has ever 
been permitted to write in the pages of * Good 
Words.’ Nay more, what they write must be 


in harmony with the essentials of the Christian 


faith. Short of this, I hold that he who is not 
against Christ is for Him — for him more espe- 
cially when the author, whoever he be, is willing 
to write side by side with men who preach the 
Gospel out-and-out.” And, therefore, 1 have no 
hesitation in saying to you, that I believe every 
person who has written in ‘ Good Words ’ public- 
ly professes his faith in Jesus Christ, and main- 
tains a character not inconsistent with that pro- 
fession. With my convictions, it would be nar- 
row, short-sighted, and most unrighteous to re- 
ject good articles solely on the ground that the 
writer has in some other publication expressed 
views with which I myself could not agree. Hence 
I received and published an admirable sermon 
preached from a Roman Catholic pulpit, al- 
though no man living has less sympathy than I 
have with the peculiar dodtrines and practices 
of Romanism. Thus, too, while I differ from 
many of the theological views of Kingsley and 
Stanley, I ask, with surprise, are such men 
never to write, no matter on what subjects, an 
article for ‘Good Words’ —the one not even 
on natural history, nor the other on Palestine. 
** As to the fear you express of persons being 
thus induced to read Kingsley or Stanley, surely 
most people who read general literature are al- 
ready acquainted with their works. Yet I begin 
to think that their writings are condemned by 
many who have never studied them. I am not 
aware of anything they have ever written which 
should necessitate their being excommunicated 
from the pages of Christian periodical literature. 
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Anyhow, I have little faith in the Index-Expur- 
gatorius system being either wise or efficient as 
respects people of ordinary education and intelli- 
gence, For once that it makes a young man 
pious, in a hundred cases it makes him either 
ignorant, false, or sceptical, 

‘With every desire, then, to please the 
weaker brethren, much more the stronger, from 
whom I may unfortunately differ. I cannot con- 
sent to fashion ‘ Good Words’ after their model. 
I may, and probably must, alas ! sacrifice the 
good opinion of many good men, which I ear- 
nestly covet — for the older I get, the greater 
pain does it give me to lose the sympathy of any 
honest man. They may in their hearts forbid 
me because I follow not with them; but I cannot, 
and will not, sacrifice to my own ease of mind, 
or to the wishes of even excellent men, what ap-— 
pears to me to be the interests of a higher, bet- 
ter, and truer Christian literature than has yet 
been produced by those who have different ideas 
as to the manner in which it should be conduct- 
ed; and who, though - have had the field to 
themselves for years, and every possible advan- 
tage for working out the experiment in their 
own way, have failed, I think, to produce a 
literature which operates to any extent beyond 
the Church. To every periodical, such as the 
* Family Treasury,’ ‘ Christian Treasury,’ ‘ Sun- 
day at Home,’ or ‘Sunday Magazine,’ I say, 
with all my heart, ‘ God speed!’ for they are 
doing a genuine work within the church which 
is full of blessing. But why may I not be per- 
mitted, not only without envy, jealousy, fear, or 
molestation, but cheered and encouraged by the 
good wishes and prayers of all Christian men, to 
do a work more especially beyond it? It seems 
to - as if, from my previous education in life, 
my Rnowledge of the world, my large acquaint- 
ance with men, my freedom from the influence 
of cliques and church parties, my ten years’ 
experience in conducting the * Edinburgh Chris- 
tian Magazine’ (which never, by the way, paid), 
and from my vivid sense of the wants of the 
time — that God has given me this special work 
todo. I never asked for ‘ Good Words; ’ but when 
the Editorship was offered to me, these were the 
conditions on which [ accepted it. The first year 
or two it was not a success, but since then it has 
become one, and that too with no church, party, 
or committee to back its editor and publisher. 
I repeat, therefore, that I see no reason what- 
ever for altering, but many reasons for holding 
by, though ever and anon modifying in their 
application, the general principles on which it 
has hitherto been conducted. 

** Remember that I do not write this from any 
selfish fear whatever; for I feel assured that if 
every man in Christendom who sympathizes 
with the angry criticisms showered upon ‘ Good 
Words,’ were to give up the magazine, it would 
not seriously diminish its circulation; or if it 
did so in one direction, would but increase it in 
another, But should our opponents succeed in 
raising a prejudice against me in spite of a min- 





istry of a quarter of a century amongst you, and 
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should the influence of ‘ Good Words’ be there- 
by weakened, I declare to you, that I would 
sooner see this — sooner see the magazine ut- 
terly fail, while bravely seeking to realize a right 
idea of Christian literature, than see it live in 
tolerable weakness, while attempting to work 
out an inadequate and, as I believe, a wrong 


one, 

** But whatever may became of ‘ Good Words,’ 
I am grieved to see the tendency, on the part 
of some good men in the Evangelical Church, to 
cast uway from their heart and sympathy in 
such a crisis as the present, the cordial aid 
which others most devoted to Christ and his 
kingdom are willing to afford to the cause all 
have at heart, the very moment these others 
refuse to shape all their plans, and even their 
phrases, to the stereotyped form which a small 
party have sanctioned, as being the only type of 
‘Evangelism.’ They are too apt to be governed 
by the mere letter and word, instead of lookiug 
into the spirit and reality of things, and thus 
unconsciously accept the well-known advice given 
in ‘ Faust’ to a student by whom I need not 
name, — 


*Im Ganzen — haltet euch an Worte! 

Dann geht ihr durch die sichre Pforte 

Zum Tempel der Gewissheit ein” . . . . 
* Mit Worten lasst sich trefflich streiten, 
Mit Worten ein System bereiten, 

An Worte lasst sich trefflich glauben, 
Von einem Wort lasst sich kein Iota rauben.’ 


** With a good conscience towards God and 
man, I therefore crave as a Christian pastor, 
seeking to aid his Master’s work, the sympathy 
of the good men of all parties, and of all churches, 
—for ‘Good Words’ belongs to all. If this be 
denied me, by even a few, on that few be the re- 
sponsibility of weakening my hands. Profoundly 
convinced, however, of a higher sympathy, I 
shall go or as I have begun, with a clear firm 

urpose, and a ful courageous heart. As 
Sous long ago, I sing my own words now, aud 


hope to go on singing them till my voice is si- 
lent — ; 


‘ Trust no party, church, or faction, 
Trust no leaders in the fight; 

But in every word and action, 
Trust in God, and do the right! 


‘Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight. 

Cease from man, and look above thee, 
Trust in God, and do the right!” 


“* Dear ——, excuse this long letter. When I 
began it, I had no intention of writing beyond a 
line or two. You may make any use of it you 
please, and I shall do the same. I am firmly 
resolved to defend my position before the public, 
in the confident hope that I shall be backed in 
the long-run by the intelligence of the country. 
The Christian public must in the end decide 
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whether ‘ Good Words’ shall continue to hold its 
place, or give way to a different kind of Chris- 
tian week-day literature. In the meantime, I 
am sure [ shall not ask in vain for your forbear- 
ance, your sympathy, and prayers to God for 
direction, that I, as well as you, may be led to 
do those things which are pleasing in his sight. 

** With every feeling of personal regard and 
respect, 

*¢T remain, yours sincerely, 
** NonMAN Macteop.”’ 


How anxious Dr. Macleod was to make 
Gvood Words answer to its title in the 
strictest sense is not, perhaps, sufficiently 
well known. One of the most distin- 
guished novelists of the day, a personal 
friend of his own, was engaged to write a 
story for it. When Dr. Macleod received 
the MS. and read it over, he wished it to 
be returned to the writer, because a clergy- 
man was in his opinion unfairly satirized 
in it; and this was done accordingly, 
although it involved a loss to the maga- 
zine of £500. Again, when our common 
friend, Mr. George MacDonald, was about 
to write “Guild Court,” Dr. Macleod was 
very anxious that no “heterodox” views 
on the subject of future punishment should 
be introduced into it. For hours the two 
discussed the matter in the publishing 
office with friendliest warmth. At last in 
tripped a little girl, and by her simple 
wise prattle, not only put an end to the 
controversy, but actually became the mod- 
el for the most interesting character of the 
story. Before his death Dr. Macleod had 
adopted Mr. Maurice’s stand-point on this 

uestion, as he emphatieally made mani- 
est in the last sermon I heard him preach 
at Balmoral. 

I have heard him preach scores of times, 
and cannot call to mind one sermon of his 
that was dull. Many preachers soar now 
and then in their discourses, and then 
then come down with painfully flapping 
wings; but when Norman Macleod went 
up he kept up with a strong, steady flight 
that never flagged. I have often heard 
him preach under exceptional circum- 
stances —in Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, Athens, Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem, and Damascus, — 
but the most striking of these exceptional 
services were when he preached on board 
a Peninsular and Oriental steamer in the 
Mediterranean to a congregation of fore- 
castle-men — the shaggy-breasted tars all 
crying like children; and again, when, on 
the banks of the Caledonian Canal, he ad- 
dressed the crews of half a hundred fish- 
ing boats. I have said “ preached,” but in 
neither case was it a set sermon — simply 
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friendly talk made eloquent by its earnest- 


ness. 

Dr. Macleod liked to see a man, and had 
a warm place in his heart for soldiers and 
sailors. He would sing his own war-song, 
“ Dost thou remember!” to a company of 
old soldiers; and “The Old Lieutenant 
and His Son” and “Billy Buttons” show 
how sympathetically he could limn old 
salts. An absurd report, by-the-bye, has 
been spread that the latter story was pla- 
giarized from Bret Harte, the fact being 
that, although only recently republishe 
in a book, “ Billy Buttons ” appeared in a 
Christmas number of Good Words lon 
before the publication of “The Luck o 
Roaring Camp.” 

“Wee Davie” was his own favourite 
among his works. It was rattled off at a 
sitting. But he thought very little of his 
writings, and full of shrewd observation, 
lively description, and good humour, in 
two senses, as they are, there can be no 
doubt that Norman Macleod was infinitely 

reater in his life than in his books. The 
ast thing of his that he saw published was 
a sermon preached before the Queen, on 
Christ blessing little children; it was 
gprs in the June part of Good Words. 

is children will remember that coinci- 
dence, for a fonder father there never was, 
as all will admit who were privileged to 
see him surrounded by his little ones, tell- 
ing them his wonderful “ once-upon-a- 
time ” stories by the hour together. The 
Scottish character is thought to be rugged, 
but it holds, like honey hived in rocks, a 
rich fund of tenderness. To speak only 
of Scotsmen of our own day, in no men 
has this store been richer than in George 
MacDonald, John Brown, and Norman 
Macleod. But it is not for me to touch on 
his domestic life. The beauty of it, in all 
relations, will, I trust, soon be portrayed 
by a congenial hand. 

Sunny is the best epithet for his social 
life. At a public dinner, in a private 
drawing-room, in a cosy tobacco-scented 
téte-a-téte he radiated enjoyment. He was 
full of fun —full to overflowing. And one 
of the readiest ways in which his abound- 
ing spirits found expression was at the 
point of his pencil. Almost all his letters 
to me were illustrated with little whimsi- 
cal drawings,— very slight, but showing 
artistic faculty of the highest kind. Is it 
well at this time, and in this place, to rn 
any of these out of the obscurity in whic 
they have hitherto lain? For my part, I 
cannot help thinking so, — unless a not un- 
important trait in Dr. Macleod’s character 
is to be suppressed, and one of his own 
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first canons of literary workmanship be 
thereby violated. 

The favourite student and devoted ad- 
mirer of Dr. Chalmers, he nevertheless 
had to fight manfully against his old 
master at the time of the Disruption; and 
yet Dr. Macleod did more, perhaps, than 
any other man to breathe a spirit of com- 

rehensive charity into all the churches. 

ore than once have I seen his stalwart 
form bent forward in deep interest as he 
listened to the debates in the Free As- 
sembly Hall; and he devoted the entire 
rofits of his “Earnest Student” to the 
ree Church Indian Missions. How much 
all this implied can only be known by 
those who are in some way acquainted 
with the fierceness with which the ecclesi- 
astical battle raged, which, for better for 
worse, rent Scotland in twain, dividin 
family from family, parent from child, ont 
brother from sister. I well remember the 
eagerness, too, with which he accepted for 
Good Words a poem sent to him by the 
daughter of one of the doughtiest cham- 
ions of the Free Church, and one of the 
ardest hitters amongst his leaders. 

His stand on the “Sabbath question ”’ 
has taken much of the irrationalism out 
of Scotch opinion on that subject— 
loosened the grave-clothes, and washed 
the face of that sublime gift of God, the 
day of rest. And many men of other com- 
munions first began to respect Presbyte- 
rianism when they became acquainted with 
Norman Macleod. 

In literature, (besides Good Words.) 
The Contemporary Review, The Sunday 
Magazine, and Good Words for the Young 
can call him father, for without his gener- 
ous aid and encouragement at the begin- 
ning and all through, I could never have 
projected or established any of them. 

And his life-long championship of the 
poor has had fruitful results. He did 
much by his own personal exertions, and 
also by his little work, “ How to Help our 
Deserving Poor,” but he did more by 
directing our common friend, the Rev. W. 
Fleming Stevenson, into this path, and by 
getting him to write such papers as the 
one on “Dr. .Chalmers at Elberfeld,” 
which appeared in the first part of Good 
Words, and to which can be directly traced 
all the great Charity Organization move- 
ments of the day. 


What more need be said? Writing for 
a critical journal, I feel that some recogni- 
tion of Dr. Macleod’s fine faculties, and 
some attempt to estimate them, cannot be 
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dispensed with even from the least ca- 
pable of his comrades. 

The word falls from the pen not infe- 
licitously. A noble comrade! That was 
what Dr. Macleod was, and it isa type of 
character not too often exemplified in cir- 
cles to which any such word as “ evangeli- 
cal” is usually applied. There is a “son 
of parting” by one of the truest poets o 
our time, of which in the chorus the re- 
curring words are : — 


*¢ The love of comrades, 
The life-long love of comrades, 
The manly love of comrades, 
The high-towering love of comrades.’® 


And who can help thinking of this chorus 
when the image of Norman Macleod arises 
in his mind? He was the comrade of all 
good things. There are pioneers, and 
camp-followers, and leaders, and the rest. 
Dr. Macleod had much of the soldier in 
him, and would have struck a good stroke 
in the very van, but it was not his char- 
acteristic to want to hurry in advance of 
hiscompany, There is a rather conserva- 


tive French epigram which says, “The 
better is the enemy of the good” —and 
it has its truth. Dr. Macleod would not 
thank me for trying to elevate him at 
the expense of any human being; so I 


need not depreciate any lonely fanatic or 
pioneer of the better, when I say that he 
was the comrade, rather than the fighting 
man of the good. Having ~~ his han 
to the plough—and manlike-deep were 
the furrows he made, and straight also, — 
he was not one to look back ; but he liked 
to abide with his own people, and he did. 
It was in the spirit of a Christian comrade 
that he did his best work. . 

Dr. Macleod was a striking example of 
solidarity of character. You cannot sepa- 
rate in him, even hypothetically for pur- 

ses of criticism, the morals from the 
intellect, or either from the religious cur- 
rents of his nature. Admitting that his 
creed does look a little outside of him, 
his entire simplicity prevents this from 
being in any way unpleasant. If there 
were things in his opinion which did not 
“mortice in” or “splice ” with exactitude, 
the discovery, when you made it, struck 
you as it might have done, if you had 
made it in the mind of a big good boy. 

The burden and the mystery had made 
marks on him, as on the rest of us, and he 
avows it in his writings; but he enjoyed 
life very much — his soul lived, if one may 
so say, with a very full, very strong, very 
complex life. If you add a double portion 
of the Celtic religious fervency and glow 
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to something of Sydney Smith, somethin 
of Thackeray, and even something of Lo 
Palmerston, you have gone some wa 
towards reconstructing Dr. Macle 
He loved work, but he took hold of 
things by their smooth handle. His 
mind went straight to its conclusions in 
ways which irresistibly remind one of the 
buoyant canon and also of the buoyant 
prime-minister ; but his conscientiousness 
and reverence were, in comparison to 
theirs, mountainous in height, and volcanic 
in force. He had in his nature the “ great 
strong stock of common sense” that each 
of these distinguished men carried about 
with him; and he had much too of Thack- 
eray’s equalizing humour. His humour, 
like Thackeray’s was largely, too, the 
humour of comradeship. 

Dr. Macleod, however, had infinitely 
more tenderness than either of the three 
men I have named. This quality is abun- 
dantly shown in his writings, especially in 
what he has written for children and about 
children. The love of the young is a 

uality which may stand for a great many 
things. Sometimes it is strong, and yet 
there is nothing to lay hold of but the 
bare instinct, which is as strong in mon- 
keys and birds. Sometimes it is cynicism 
turning in upon itself to get a taste of 
geniality. Butoccasionally, as in Norman 
Macleod, it is a much more comprehensive 
quality, and much more of an index. For 
example, it may point to natural simplicity 
and complete truthfulness of character. 
Then, again, no one can write with much 
sympathy esbout children who has not 
really lived with them; and this requires 
both patience and compassionateness. 
There is something deeper still. When 
the devil and his angel$ have done their 
worst, no one can mix much with children 
without feeling that man was made for 
God and goodness; in their society the 
most unsophisticated play of the better 
impulses comes so easily to the surface, 
and so unconsciously, that we can kindle 
our own torches anew at their little lamps, 
even in the gustiest weather of this weary 
worl. From all these points of view it 
is easy to discern that Norman Macleod 
loved the young, and the fact is full of 
significance. 

Incidentally, it may be added that Dr. 
Macleod had, in perfection, one great sign 
of simple solidarity of character —he 
could sing songs, and, what is more, sing 
his own songs, in such a way as really to 
heighten the ee of a social gather- 
ing. The gift is not a very rare one 
among the Scotch, in whom the minstrel 
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type is always cropping up; but among 
the English, especially the cultivated Eng- 
lish, the faculty of social song-singing in 
such a manner as not to throw a cold 
blanket over the listening circle, is much 
more rare. 

All he did in literature was good, and 
like him. But he had no self-competing 
ambitions, and never pushed any specialty 
beyond acertain point of excellence, which 
may be called the domestic. It was in 
companionship that his best broke into 
flower. He had always a happy pencil of 
his own, as I have said, but the sketches 
intended only for the eyes of his more in- 
timate friends were the mpst humorous and 
effective that he ever drew. Great hu- 
mour he had, but this, too, was domestic; 
his “humour of comrade,” as a French- 
man might put it, was good, but his more 
domestic humour was better still, and his 
very finest playfulness was unreported and 
unreportable. It thus happens, that whilst 
on the one hand the first thing that strikes 
one, on looking at the character of Dr. Mac- 
leod, isthe breadth and reach of the lines 
upon which it was built, the second is un- 
doubtedly the fact that his very best was al- 
ways something intimate and domestic. 
Nor does this for one moment lessen the 


— of anything that he did for the 
hurch, or for the State, or for Indian mis- 
sions: for whatever he did, the fulcrum of 
his activity never changed. His nature was 
of the radiant order, and though it could 
and did project heat and light to very far off 
you required to get near the “ ingle-nook ” 


to know the best of it. His mind was not 
of the order that makes wide circuits from 
intellectual or mixed points of view, and 
returns upon its moral centre every now 
and then for more force: it was, as I have 
said, a radiating mind, and the world has 
gained accordingly. 


When the cordage of his strong heart 
cracked to pieces, and the signal for de- 
parture came, it found Dr. Macleod already 
on the way, for he had practised himself 
in dying — no trifling science. No pilgrim 
ever gazed on Jerusalem more eagerly than 
he did when he first saw it from the brow 
of Neby Samwil; but soon his conversa- 
tion turned from the old Jerusalem to the 
new — the earthly city seeming to suggest 
the abiding city rather than anything else. 
And when we left Jerusalem, and turned 
our last lingering look upon it, he was lost 
in the contemplation of the idea of depart- 
ure, which contains all infinite ideas. It 
might have been expected that the abund- 


ance of his thoughts would have made him’ 
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live more intensely, and consequently ren- 
dered death more difficult and strange. 
But it was not so, as is well known to all 
who noted how frequently his conversation 
treated of the after life and the boundless 
possibilities of enjoyment in it, — how in 
his most brilliant talk (and who could be 
so brilliant in talk in this generation ?) he, 
giving free play to his imagination, and ig- 
noring the limits of time and space, soared 
to “worlds not realized,” and wandered at 
large in the fields of immortality. And 
when Death walked straight up to the 
strong man, and laid him in the dust, it 
found him ready, with the humble peace 
which is the most magnificent ornament of 
that solemn moment. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 


From The Spectator. 
A NORWEGIAN DRAMA.* 


Ir is not too much to say that within the 
green covers of this book the Norwegian 
language received a fuller and more splen- 
did expression than in any previous work. 
It comes from the hand of Henrik Ibsen, a 
— who is fast gaining for himself that 

uropean fame which nothing but the re- 
moteness of his mother-tongue has hitherto 
denied him; his Brand, published in 1866, 
produced a great sensation in Scandinavia, 
and paved the way for his later drama, 
which surpasses it in vigour and fire, if it 
does not rival its spiritual sweetness. 

Peer Gynt takes its name from its hero, 
and the germ of him is to be found in an 
old legend preserved by Asbjérnsen. Peer 
Gynt was an idle fellow, whose aim was to 
live his own life, and whose chief charac- 
teristics were a knack for story-telling and 
a dominant passion for lies. Out of this 
legendary waif Ibsen has evolved a char- 
acter of wonderful subtlety and liveliness, 
and hung round it draperies of allegorical 
satire. Peer Gynt is an epigram on the 
Norway of to-day; it satirizes, as in a nut- 
shell, everything vapid, or maudlin, or 
febrile in the temper of the nation; in 
sparkling verse it lashes the extrava- 
gances of the various parties that divide 
the social vrorld. It is the opposite of its 
predecessor, Brand, for while that poem 
strove to wake the nation into earnestness 
by holding up before it an ideal of stain- 
less nobility, Peer Gynt idealizes in the 
character of its hero the selfishness and 


* Peer Gynt: Et dramatisk Digt, Af Henrik 
Ibsen. Copenhagen. 1867, 
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mean cunning of the worst of ambitious ' nighted party in Norway whose one cry is 


men. In form, the poem is indebted to 
Faust ; but the style and execution are 
original and masterly: it is written in a 
variety of lyrical measures, in short rhym- 
ing lines. ith such a prelude, we pro- 
ceed to examine it. 

The first act opens with a briskness wor- 
thy of the famous opening scene in the 
Alchemist. Peer Gynt, a strong, lazy 
young peasant, is in high dispute with his 
mother, Aase, a credulous, irritable, affec- 
tionate little woman, whose character is 
finely drawn throughout the piece. Peer 
per nature is one that needs that spur 
of ambition, or the pleasure of sinning, to 
rouse it from inaction. In this first scene, 
it is not till his mother, in the course of 
angry rhetoric, tells him that Ingrid, an 
old flame of his, is going to be married, 
that he shakes off his sloth. He de- 
termines to stop the wedding at all events, 
and with that object goes off to the bride’s 
home, leaving his enraged mother on the 
top of the quern, where he lifted her in a 
fit of droll mischief. He breaks in, an un- 
welcome guest among the feasting and 
dancing, and manages at last to snatch up 
Ingrid, and dashes up the mountain side 
with her. But not before Solvejg, a gipsy- 
girl, has seen and fallen in love with hi 
So far the first act. To say that Ibsen de- 
scribes the scenery in his plays would be 
to do his judgment and taste a great 
wrong; but it is one of his greatest 
powers, and a manifest mark of genius, 
that by small and imperceptible touches 
he enables the reader to see the surround- 
ings of his dialogues, and gather a distinct 
and lovely impression. In this act it is 
strikingly so; the narrow green valley, 
the buttresses of pine, the cloudy moun- 
tain-ridges, are never distinctly alluded 
to, and yet one is fully conscious of their 
presence ; in this act, too, the simple hu- 
mour of the dialogue is not interrupted by 
= allegorical writing. 

tis not so with the second act. Peer, 
outlawed for his treatment of Ingrid, 
whom he had immediately deserted, lives in 
the hollows of the mountains, and adversity 
makes for him strange companions. For 
he slips into an atmosphere of the super- 
natural, and holds intercourse with trolls 
and phantom-girls. The finest scene in 
the act is one of trenchant satire. He 
rides into the cave of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, King of the Trolls, a person 
averse to anything foreign or modern; he 
is hospitably received, on condition that 
he conforms himself wholly to the ways of 
the mountain people. re is a 
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monopoly, — Isolation is their gospel ; that 
an article is made at home is the same 
thing as saying it is good. They are the 
Trolls! These people bring Peer some 
mead. Ugh! it is sour, Never mind, it 
was brewed in the mountain! Every- 
thing must be old-fashioned, home-made, 
national; and Peer Gynt at first is at- 
tracted by their volubility and arguments, 
but soon he is shrewd enough to perceive 
how unnatural and constrained it all is, 
and in pure selfishness he does what 
others have done from patriotism,— he 
leaves the Trolls for a wider free sphere. 
Before getting rid of them, however, he 
has a deadly battle in the dark with Bojgen, 
the spirit of — gloom, in whose 
name we may trace the origin of our old 
nursery foe, Bogey. 

In the next act, Peer is living all alone 
in the forest, tormented with spiritual and 
physical affliction. In this down-hearted 
condition, hunted by day and plagued by 
night, we almost forget his selfish cunning 
in pity, even as the woes of Caliban soften 
our hearts. In the midst of all this, Solvejg, 
the brave sipsy-girl, comes up into the 
forest to be with him, having left all for his 
sake. But the happiness of her love is not 


-| for him; the spirits plague him sevenfold, 


and he flies from her and them. Poor old 
Aase has become a pauper, and lives, as 
Norwegian paupers mostly do, as the 
charge ofa farmer. Peer comes tosee her 
at dead of night, and the meeting forms 
one of the most powerful passages in this 
strange book. Old Aase lies in Bed alone ; 
at her feet' her old black cat lies coiled; the 
wasted fire burning low on the hearth. 
While she yearns for her son, the door 
opens and he is with her, awed and sub- 
dued by suffering. They play one of the 
old baby-games together, that Aase taught 
Peer so many years ago; but strange 
sounds ring in her ears, strange lights flash 
in her eyes; the fire burns down, the cat 
has slunk away ; there is silence, and Peer 
is alone with his mother’s dead body. 
With one kiss of the dear dead lips he is 
away to sea. All this evolves itself in 
short lines, alternately rhyming, a wild, 
ghostly metre; it is the death-scene of 
all sentiment and goodness in Peer; hence- 
forth he cares only to live his own life and 
in his own way. 

The fourth act takes us on twenty years, 
and reveals Peer as a middle-aged gentle- 
man of fortune, who, having given up his 
business in America, that of sending 
heathen-gods to China and negro-slaves-to 


be-' Cuba, is enjoying himself with a few 
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friends on the coast of Morocco. The 
friends, however, sail off with his yacht, 
and are blown up with all his property. 
Once more he is alone and penniless. He 
starts east, announces himself as the 
Prophet in an oasis of Sahara, is hailed as 
such by a choir of ecstatic girls in a mag- 
nificent lyrical passage; passes through a 
variety of grotesque adventures, clothed 
in dialogue of the most brilliant sarcasm 
on political and social matters; and 4 
is discovered in Egypt, conversing wit 
the statue of Memnon, and meeting with 
the most extraordinary personages. The 
advent of each gives occasion to a separ- 
ate lampoon. We will describe one to give 
an idea of the poet’s manner. At Cairo 
he is introduced to a melancholy. shadow 
that has travelled from Malabar. Every- 
thing is going wrong in Malabar. Of old, 
four hundred years ago, only orang-out- 
angs lived in the woods; and all their lan- 
guage was shrieking and whining. But 
the Dutch came, and settled ; and now the 
Malabarese, degenerate folk, use human 
language, and forget the apes. But the 
Shadow and his friends have made a league 
for the restoration of whining and shriek- 
ing; they have proved the people’s right 
to scream; they have screamed them- 
selves, to point out its use in folk-song- 
making; but alas! the people will not 
have them. The meaning of all this is 
plain. It is a harsh, but surely half-merited 
attack on the voluble party who are striv- 
ing to divide the language of Norway 
from that of Denmark by the construction 
of a new-old-tongue on the foundation of 
Aasen’s Norwegian Peasant Grammar. 
These men — 
most talented of them — write poems and 
edit newspapers in a dialect crude and 
ugly enough to deserve Ibsen’s cruel taunt 
about the orang-outangs. Peer Gynt sug- 

ests that the Shadows should go west, a 

int perhaps to the folk-poets to try a new 
field in the prairies of Minnesota. 

In the fifth act two scenes of peculiar 
excellence stand out. One is the first, in 
which Peer, after twenty years more of 
hard work in California, returns to Nor- 
way with anew fortune. The mountain- 
peaks, swathed with lurid storm-cloud, lie 
ahead of them, and as the scene proceeds, 
a tempest drives the ship against the rocks, 
and no one but Peer is saved. The feel- 
ing of the storm is rendered magnificently. 
The other is a funeral sermon preached by 
a village priest over an old man who has 
been the opposite of Peer, living honestly 
in a narrow sphere, without ambition. 


The rest of this act is too allegorical, too’ 


r. Kristoffer Janson is the’ 
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j metaphysical, for pure beauty. It closes 


with the final salvation of Peer, through 
the love and faith of Solvejg, who, asa 
momentary glimpse of her in the fourth 
act led us to expect, has waited for him 
with —— longing. To her he is driven 
by the mocking ghosts of his better 
thoughts and aspirations. | 
Peer Gynt is the incarnation of that 
cowardly egotism that lives only for itself, 
and sneers at all exalted sentiment,—a 
vice that may be considered the special 
growth of our own time. Against this 
selfishness the poem is a powerful protest, 
and in spite of the author’s too-obvious 
pessimism, there can be no doubt that it 
will have a purifying influence on the 
outh of his only too-sensitive nation. 
hether Norway needs the rebuke more 
than England may be open to doubt. 
Against one thing we would protest, the 
flippant judgment some Scandinavian 
critics have passed on Ibsen as a merely 
“negative” satirist. A man who pours 
out his vials of scorn upon vice, and re- 
commends virtue with such winning sweet- 
ness as does the author of Peer Gynt and 
Brand, is anything rather than negative. 
We have said enough to show that this 
is a great and powerful work. It would 
be rash to pronounce anything impossible 
to the author of the third act of Peer 
Gynt, but it would seem that his very 
power and fluency are dangerous to him; 
the book is not without marks of haste, 
and there is a general sense of incongruity 
and disjointedness. The African act ex- 
emplifies this mixture of brilliant and 
crude elements; one is alternately de- 
lighted aud scandalized. It is to be hoped 
that Ibsen will not be so led away in fu- 
ture by the perilous sweetness of the 
Lyzan god as to neglect to give his work 
its due elaboration and polish, for it is 
obvious the less a polemical writer is open 
to criticism himself, the more will his 
strictures have weight with his readers. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
AMERICANISMS.* 


THE couater of this curious volume, 
which, we observe from the preface, has 
reached a second edition, seems to have 
done his work conscientiously and from a 
genuine interest in the subject. It is not 


* “ Americanisms; the English of the New 
oF oderaLangungetn the Unvory of Viegas 
t) n vi ri) 
(London: Trubner and Co. 1872.) = 
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the first attempt that has been made to 
note down the peculiarities of what an 
American Secretary of State was pleased 
to call the American language, but Dr. 
Schele de Vere has not only made. copious 
use of the works of his predecessors, but 
has added a large amount of fresh and in- 
teresting material. “ Americanisms” are 
derived, it is scarcely needful to say, from 
a variety of sources — from the language 
of the Red Man, from European immigrants 
of all nations, from the “ Heathen Chinee,” 
and from the negro. It is curious, too, to 
note how the words and terms which have 
passed out of use in England, but are pre- 
served in our olden literature, are em- 
ployed in the common talk of the Amer- 
ican people. “The largest part,” says the 
writer, “of so-called Americanisms are 
nothing more than good old English words 
which, for one reason or another, have be- 
come obsolete or provincial in England, 
while they have retained their full power 
and citizenship in the United States,” and 
he adds that “by many an humble fireside 
in the low country of Virginia, the pines 
of New Jersey, or in the shadow of the 
mountains of New England, words are 
heard pronounced as they were in the days 
of Alfred, and with meanings unknown to 
England.” Other words less antique and 
sanctioned by great English authors have 
forsaken this island to be employed in dif- 
ferent parts of the American continent. 
Thus, “ afore,” which, as Lowell observes, 
was common till after Herrick, is still used 
instead of “before” in some parts of the 
New England States; aze instead of ask, 
a word used by Chaucer, and now regarded 
by us as a gross vulgarism, “ survives with 
astonishing vitality in Southern speech.” 
Barm, instead of yeast, has the sanction 
of our Elizabethan poets, and the word is 
used to this day in New England. Ben, 
instead, of been, big for great, bile for boil 
human for human being, bravely for very 
well, chimley for chimney, curious for nice, 
guess in the sense used by Yankees, to down 
in the sense of to humble, fall for the season 
of autumn, the odious word female, the 
gift of the gab, and a vast number of words 
and phrases familiar in the States, may be 
justified by references to our early Eng- 
fish literature. Some of these old terms 
are well worthy of being retained in our 
common speech, but it must be added that 
the most genuine Americanisms are cor- 
ruptions of the language which we do not 
desire to see transported into this coun- 
try. Dr. Schele de Vere is surely incor- 
rect in saying that the word talented “has 
made its way so successfully in England 





that it may be found now in her best and 
most fastidious writers;” and we hope 
that the American use of “to” as an ex- 
pletive in such phrases as, Would you like 
to? I meant to ask him éo, although author- 
ized by Mrs. Stowe “in her great work, 
“ Uncle Tom,’ ” will not readily be admitted 
into our literature. The New York Herald 
may promise “to ventilate ” the President, 
but we suspect that even the Daily Tele- 
graph would shrink from ventilating Mr. 
Gladstone; we may doubt, too, whether 
the word “solemnizing” is used by our 
best pulpit orators; and if it be true that 
the verb “ to enthuse” has found its way 
to England, it may be safely affirmed that 
no author or journalist of reputation will 
venture to adopt it. Among familiar 
Americanisms which are happily unknown 
at present in England are dutiable, for 
liable to duty; considerable, used as an ad- 
verb or noun; edibles and bibibles for food 
and drink; most for almost; nohow, which 
is used by Americans even in careful | 
writing; notion, in the sense of inclination ; 
reach, used as a substantive ; to transpire, 
instead of happen; and retiracy, in the 
sense of retirement, or in the sense of a 
competency on which a man may retire. 
Some of the words, however, mentioned as 
Americanisms are as well known in this 
country asin the States. “Vest,” for in- 
stance, is said to be almost universally 
used for the English waistcoat; but in 
England the words are used by tailors in- 
discriminately. At once again, for imme- 
diately, is not an Americanism, but may 
be heard any day in this country, and the 
writer is wrong in supposing that’ bus is 
used for omnibus by the educated classes. 
It may be true that permit when used “in- 
stead of leave to enter, or ticket of admis- 
sion to any place of public amusement,” 
is a term used exclusively in America, but 
in the sense of permission granted the 
noun is frequently in use. In the Interna- 
tional Exhibition the following horrible 
sentence is displayed again and again: — 
“Exhibitors are requested not to touch 
their exhibits without a special written 
permit.” The barbarous word “ exhibits” 
is, we suspect, home-born. “Ride and 
tie,’ says the compiler, “is the curious 
hrase by which in Maryland and in the 

outk the arrangement is designated ac- 
cording to which two travellers having 
but one horse between them will alter- 
nately ride and walk.” Dr. de Vere is 
evidently ignorant that the phrase which 
he terms curious has been in use in this 
country for a century or more, and is in 
use still. Fielding mentions it in “Jo- 
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seph Andrews” as the method in use in 
those days when, instead of a coach and 
six, a member of Parliament’s lady used 
to mount a pillion behind her husband, 
and a grave serjeant-at-law condescended 
to amble to Westminster on an easy pad 
with his clerk kicking his heels behind 
him. The great novelist even takes the 
trouble to explain the custom minutely. 
“ The two travellers,” he writes, “ set out 
together, one on horseback, the other on 
foot ; now, as it generally happens that he 
on horseback outgoes him on foot, the cus- 
tom is that when he arrives at the dis- 
tance agreed on, he is to dismount, tie the 
horse to some gate, tree, post, or, other 
thing, and then proceed on foot; when the 
other comes up to the horse, unties him, 
mounts and gallops on, till, having passed 
by his fellow-traveller, he likewise arrives 
at the place of tying.” 

Among the most gy American- 
isms may be noted the great swelling 
words by which the Yankee strives to give 
intensity to his expressions. He speaks in 
superlatives and heaps adjective upon ad- 
jective in order to add weight to his lan- 
guage. Or he entirely alters the original 
meaning of words, as when he speaks of 
a lady as belonging to the advanced Fe- 


male persuasion, or of a steamboat as able 
“to eat four hundred passengers and to 


sleep at least two hundred.” Dr. de Vere 
denounces, and well he may, as utter 
abominations the new forms into which 
old words are turned by smart American 
writers, especially by journalists. Thus 
resurrection produces the verb fo resurrect, 
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and body-snatching is the resurrectionizing 
profession. “In like manner the burglar’s 
occupation has been designated as burglar- 
izing; when caught he is custodized. The 
news of his capture is promptly itemized 
by the penny-ainer.” We agree with 
Dr. de Vere that the worst of these forma- 
tions is the class of nouns made by the 
addition of the termination ist. Thus we 
have fruitist, vineyardist, landscapist, obi- 
tuarist, and walkist. The last term is to 
be met with daily —“ A Wisconsin walkist 
has done one hundred miles within twen- 
ty-four hours, and his name is Simmons.” 
— giving this illustration the writer 


It is not to be wondered at that as soon as the 
door is once opened to such abominations by 
those who ought to be the guardians of the 
purity of the language, a whole host of similar 
terms should rush in and try to make a lodge- 
ment, for nothing thrives like weeds in language 
as well as in mature. Hence no sooner had 
men’s ears become somewhat accustomed to 
hear a pedestrian called a walkist, than the 
man whose rifle brought down the largest amount 
of game became known asa famous shootist, 
Nilsson was praised in numerous journals as 
one of the greatest singists that had ever come 
to America, and the man of violence who had 
heretofore been denounced as a murderer now 
appeared before the charitable jury as a modest 
stabbist, or at worst called a formidable strikist. 


Dr. de Vere, we may add, attributes the 
vulgarities of American literature and the 
cant and slang which abound in the coun- 
try to the pernicious influence of the low- 
toned party newspapers of the day. 





Tae new Hyprocarson: Asterene. — Mr. 


W. Wenzell, who writes in the ** American Jour- | 


nal of Pharmacy,’’ March, 1872, says that this 
hydrocarbon is the product of distillation of the 
terebinthinate exudation of a coniferous tree in- 
digenous to Califoraia, viz., the Pinus Sabin- 
tana, a tree met with in the dry sides of the 
foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada mountains, and 
locally known as the nut-pine or digger pine, 
owing to the edible quality of its fruit. A gum 
resin, or rather balsam, is obtained from this 
tree by incisions made in its wood, and the bal- 
sam submitted to distillation almost immediately 
after having been collected, owing to the great 
volatility of the hydrocarbon (or essential oil, 
because abiente really stands in the same rela- 





tion to the balsam alluded to as oil of turpentine 
stands to the exudation derived from other 
Pinus species). The crude oil, as usually met 
with for sale at San Francisco, is a colourless 
limpid fluid, requiring only to be redistilled to 
obtain it quite pure. The commercial article is 
used under different names — abietine, erasine, 
theoline, &.—for the removal of grease and 
paint from cl:thing and woven fabrics, and like- 
wise as an efficient substitute for petroleam-ben- 
zine. The ultimate composition of abietine is 
not stated, but the author points out at some 
length the differences existing between abieten: 
and terebene (oil of turpentine). 
Popular Science Review. 





